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MELCHTHAL’S PLAINT. 


LFrom William Tell; translated by Ep1TH GILES.] 


Light of the eyes—O rare the gift of Heaven! 

All natare, every glad created thing 

Lives unto light; whatever draweth breath 
Rejoices in the light, yet must he sit 

Groping in darkness, never ending night! 

For him no more awakes to life renewed 

The meadow’s deepening green, the floweret’s hue, 
No twilight flushes tinge the mountain crests, 

To die is naught—To live, and not to see,—! 

Ah, that is grief! Why gaze on me go stricken ? 
Two undimmed eyes have [, nor have the power 
To give the blinded father even one, 

E’en not a glimmer from the sea of light 

Whoee dazzling laster smites mine own eyes blind. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the sayings of the day. | 

Presipent Cuas. W. Exior, Harvard: Sunday should 
be wholly free from work, 


C. J. H. Woopsury, Lynn: The duties of the school 
board have little to do with the ethics of education, but 
rather with its administration. 


Presipent Exiot, Harvard College: Liberal Educa. 
tion is not to be justly regarded as something dry, with- 
ered, and effete; it is as full of sap as the cedars of 
Lebanon. 


Epwarp Hyatt, California: The perfection of teach- 
ing is not only to teach how to learn and where to acquire 
knowledge at need, but to incite pupils by example and 
precept to love the things that lead to self culture. 


Meta We ters, Chicago: It would be a gain to our 
schools if more of the teachers would go some where. 
The most important knowledge is not learned from books, 
but from observation, contact with the world, and a 
knowledge of people and things. 

Prin. Epwarp H. Pricuarp, Cincinnati: The 
strength of a community often depends upon the attitude 
of the teacher, who, if he be a man of affairs, if he have 
erudition, if he is broad in his views or noble in character, 
forms public opinion and shapes its policy. 

G. A. Sourpwortnu, Somerville, Mass. : Nowhere in 
a school is good teaching so much needed, and nowhere 
has it such an opportunity to show itself, as with slow and 
unambitious scholars ; and no secret should be more care- 
fully kept from the pupils, than that the teacher thinks 
them dull. 


I. C. MoNew, Kansas City: Children whose notions 
of right and wrong have not been perverted before they 
entered school will unanimously pass a fair and just de- 
cision in regard to the acts of their classmates or of their 
teacher concerning the affairs of the school. 


Supt. I. F. Hatt, Arlington, Mass.: While educators 
and statesmen have much to say about ways and means 
of training for citizenship by the study of civics, morals, 
ete., we all need to remember that no means ever devised 
is so potent for this express purpose as the common 
school system itself. In every well-managed school every 
child must live a real citisen’s life. 


FLOWER TALKS.—(I.) 
MARGUERITE. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


What is nature to one who does not enjoy her? How 
much can one enjoy her who does not knowher? There 
is a knowledge of nature that does not tend to enjoyment 
in a popular sense. One’s knowledge may be too techni- 
cal, too mechanical, to be enjoyed in the usual sense of 
the term. It is well to know how much to know of 
nature and how much not to know, to know what one 
knows with a right flavor. 

A good test of a popular knowledge of flowers is that 
which the name makes us think and feel. A flower has 
more than one name,—one of the names gives us the tech- 
nical history, one gives us the semi-sentimental history, 
one gives us the popular estimate of it. Whatever the 
name we choose for it, we should havea name. Have 
you met a person frequently, and even bowed as you 
have passed, of whom you could tell nothing, not even his 
name? How different the feeling when upon being asked 
@ pergson’s name you can tell all that one really cares to 
know of him. We meet natare in one or the other of these 
ways. Some of us know nature and some of us pretend 
that we know her. It is well to know what we know in 
such a way as to get pleasure therefrom. 

I pluck a yellow-centred white flower in a field ; it is 
dancing in single blessedness at the top of a long stem. 
The botanist who is taking a stroll with me speaks of it 
as a Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum Vulgare, and pro- 
ceeds to admire its broad, depressed, imbricated involucres ; 
flat, naked receptical; striate cypsela without pappus ; 
cauline, pinnatifid leaves, etc. I listen with wonder and 
admiration and ask myself just how much enjoyment he 
really gets out of the pitching of these words at me. He 
reminds me of the expert base-ballist who “ gives”’ the 
ball with many twists and twirls with so much fleetness 
and fierceness that only one or two men can “ get on to 
it,” with a bat. I excuse myself and take another path 
lest he attack me with some other flower. In doing so, I 
come upon the farmer standing with his arms on the 
upper rail of the fence looking over the field and in re- 
sponse to my greeting he says; “ That whiteweed is the 
curse of my life. I wish the dude that originally brought 
it to this country in his button-hole was alive and had to 
dig up every bit that is on my farm. It is a pest, floral 
vermin, so to speak. It is only fit for the Devil’s coffio.” 

I call to my botanical friend to retarn while I introdace 
him to the farmer and leave them to indulge in their war 
of words over the Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum Vul- 
gare and the plain whiteweed. 

As I turn, I bear a city youth exclaim, as he plucks the 
buxom, brilliant Chrysanthemum Lucanthemum Vulgare 
and looks at a bright-eyed berry-girl as she swings her 
rounded pail of luscious berries, “ She's a daisy.” As 

she approaches I enter into conversation with this well- 
read, rural-bred girl who says, “ You, too, admire Mar- 
guerite, do you? Do you know, it makes me just a bit 
ead to think that the unhappy Margaret of Anjou chose 
this lovely flower as her device. What a life was hers, 
reigning as she did as the beauty of England, and when 
she was crowned queen all the nobles of England either 
wore wreaths of it or had it embroidered on their robes. 
But the man she married was really an imbecile, and her 
life was so sad! To think that the throne that was to be 
hers, with her glorious daisy-robed wedding, was a source 
of life-long trouble! Oh! to think that a woman thus 
married should have passed much of her life in poverty, 
and nearly all of it in flight from one part of her kingdom 
to another and from one country to another! What a 
mockery to have had all the noblemen wear wreaths of 
marguerites upon her wedding day, and then keep her in 
prison and finally butcher her only son? I never see a 
marguerite without tracing her life. 

“ And then to think that this should have been the 


flower selected by Marguerite de Valois, the friend of 
Erasmus! I wish the historians would let her alone. 
She was so good when she was good that I wish they 
would leave her in her pious moods and not tell so much 
about the naughty side of her life. She was really beauti- 
ful, and so bright and such a good friend of good men 
that I do think it too bad to say eo much about her early 
life. But I cannot help thinking that it isa good deal 
like the flower she chose as her device. I think the 
Marguerite is so lovely, so bright, so radiant. But papa 
says it is nothing but white-weed and that it is as vicious 
as the thistle. I cannot help thinking that it is just a bit 
like the Marguerite of history ; did you ever think of it?” 
And I left the field of Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum 
Vulgare, the field of white-weed, daisies and Marguerites, 
and remember no word of the learned specialist, care 
nothing for the farmer’s anathemas, heed not the semi- 
slang of the city visitor, but I do envy the country girl to 
whom the flowers mean so much of history and nota little 
of philosophy. I brought away the wreath of Marguerites 
which her fingers twined as she talked, and some day I 
will return with my kodak and picture that field, not be- 
cause of “broad, depressed, imbricated involucre of the 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum Vulgare,’” but because 
the flower was the chosen device of Margaret of Anjou 
and of Marguerite de Valois, and because it is so like the 
woman who was by turns pious and licentious, because it 
is both the girl’s Marguerite and the farmer’s whiteweed. 


SCHOOL READING. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS OITY. 


A recent school report which has just fallen under my 
notice, states that the traditional school readers have 
been abolished in the schools of that city for years, and 
instead, informational books have been substituted. These 
books are simple works on natural science, biography, 
history, and literature: This is a wide departure in that 
the new reading material is all designed, except the last 
class, to deal in a simple manner with direct and positive 
information. To stock the children’s minds with usefal 
and interesting knowledge, appears to be at least three 
fourths of the work in this line of reading, and the other 
fourth is designed to touch and enliven the emotional and 
appreciative nature of the child, especially in the region 
of fancy and imagination. The scheme is said to be very 
satisfactory, and also well liked by the children them- 
selves. 

In making a new departure in any line of educational 
work, it is always well to stop and examine the ground 
beforehand, and to ascertain, at least, where the stopping 
place is, and somewhat of its surroundings. To educate 
a mass of children is somewhat like taking a journey into 
a new country, which has not been well explored. An 
educational trip, particularly an experimental one, is 
always attended with more‘or less unknown risks, and it 
is well to provide at the outset for possible accidents or 
omissions. While the figure here chosen may not be the 
aptest, nevertheless, it represents fairly well the thought 
intended to be conveyed. The careful planner of school 
work needs to look all along the line, watch its move- 
ments, guard against the dangerous tendencies, the 
uneveness of the ground, look to the front and rear, and 
know beyond a reasonable doubt what the final outcome 
will be, and in what condition the large majority of the 
pupils will be in at the end of the journey. This is the 
work of the superintendent, carried into practical effect 
by the principals and teachers whom he directs to accom- 
plish results. 

Passing this course in reading under review, which is 
the prime object of this article, does it include all that a 
child should know of the science and art of reading? 
This, it appears to me, is the real issue involved. Is there, 
outside of the reading matter itself, a science of expres- 
sion? Is there such « thing as a voice to be trained in 
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reading? I belive there is as really as there is a 
voice to be trained in singing. Furthermore, there 
are certain selections as necessary for vocal culture 
in reading as there are exercises for voice culture in 
singing. The one is as important as the other, and if 
there is a preference, it should be given to the reading 
rather than to music, and moreover, both these attain- 
ments lie within the easy reach of the average boy or 
girl attending school. If this be granted as sound doc- 
trine, can children practiced on such pieces of composition 
as are found in the kinds of books enumerated at the 
beginning of this article, get that variety of voice culture 
necessary to become good readers? The reading as 
indicated by the books used in the schools referred to, 
would present, for several years at least, a uniformity in 
voice culture that would become monotonous. To put 
this in a more direct form, how would it do for all the 
children of a public school to sing for six years in the 
“ Key of C?” Iam well aware of the fact that there 
are many who put all stress on the content of the reading 
matter, and little stress on the expression. This is a 
serious mistake. 

Education rans in two directions, i. ¢., the thought and 
its expression. First, to get the thought, and then to 
express i, in the most pleasing tones of voice is the object 
of good reading. All those talking drills, called oral 
language exercises, never amount to much—a little splash- 
ing on the surface of thought—nothing more. But when 
the chiid has mastered the thought and then he works to 
present it as a highly finished metal product, it, to him, 
begins to mean something. 

A good series of reading books, then, must always be 
intended not only to convey knowledge to the child’s mind, 
but must also contain that other codrdinate principle of 
how this knowledge should be expressed by the voice and 

gesture of others. It is a matter of interpretation as well 
as a matter of assimilation. 

When should this work begin? Doubtless when the 
child first starts to school. When should it cease? Not 
till death. How much one’s success in life depends upon 
a cultivated, pleasing voice, cannot be estimated. These 
new reading books contain no rules for the kind of good 

oral reading that I have mentioned. Besides, if these 
matters be left to the skill and ingenuity of teachers, 
little will be accomplished. Children, to appreciate a 
thing of that kind, must see it in a book. Not finding it 
there, to talk about it makes a weak impression. Of 
course it may be retorted that I am deficient in the scien- 
tific spirit and all that. However, I have given more 
years of my life to the sciences than to all the other depart- 
ments of learning combined, and it is because I know 
what may be got out of this line of work, and what it 
will not yield, under certain conditions, that I am certain of. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


SET FAIR PAPERS, GENTLEMEN! 


BY LEWIS F. REID, HARTFORD, CONN. 


What do you mean by “ fair papers” ? 
papers ? 

Fair papers are papers that do justice to all parties 
concerned. ‘These are three: (a) The examiner, and 
through him the college or university he represents; ()) 
the candidate, and through him his parents and friends 
interested in his success or failure; (¢) his academic or 
high-school teacher, and through them the school, its dis- 
cipline and instruction, where the candidate’s pre collegiate 
instruction and education have been had. 

It is in the power of the examiner to set papers that 
may be fair or unfair to one, two, or three, of the parties 
necessarily interested and involved. Let us consider 
these possibilities seriatim. 

First: The character of the paper in its relation to the 
examiner and the college. An hastily formed opinion is 
often expressed that papers are set for college entrance 
examinations without due and careful regard for the cbar- 
acter and scope of preparatory study in the subject of the 
examination. It is said that the examiners are often the 
younger and less experienced members of the faculty ; 
that they examine in subjects they have not themselves 
taught ; that often in their questions appears an exhibition 
of their own Jearning and a studied purpose to catch the 


What are fair 


candidate on what he doesn’t know rather than give him 
a chance to show what he does know. The writer has 
made a somewhat careful study of many papers set for 
entrance examinations at four of our leading and repre- 
sentative universities ; he has examined also papers of the 
same number of prominent scientific schools, and finally 
of four smaller but prominent New England colleges. 
His conclusion and belief is that, in by far the largest 
number of cases, the examiner sets a fair paper, a paper 
that in kind and quantity is absolately or very nearly of 
the character which his college desires, and also a paper 
which he himself prepares with proper care and due 
regard for all the difficulties involved. It is easy to say, 
off-hand, “not a fair paper,” and more than easy to do 
so if your boy or mine has been tripped on it and failed. 

Second: The paper in its relation to the candidate. 
Here the examiner has an opportunity for “fair play,” 
of which he by no means always makes due use. Every 
teacher, consciously or not, has his specialties in instruc- 
tion. In Latin, ¢. g., one emphasizes forms and word 
study, another eyntax construction, another critical accu- 
racy in translation, another the uses of the moods, and so 
on. Thus it happens tbat one candidate may partially or 
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wholly fail who is really as well qualified, all in all, as 
another. This could all be obviated by the use of alter- 
native papers or questions. Harvard, up to date, leads 
all or nearly all of our leading institutions in this admir- 
able plan. Take an illustrative example. Suppose the 
paper is on Greek grammar. Ono a certain paper set in 
the eighties, at a leading university, one question was to 
define and explain a seldom used figure of speech of so 
little importance that it was not even mentioned, much 
less defined, in Goodwin’s Greek grammar. This ques- 
tion was one of about eight making the entire paper! 
This is emphatically how not to do it. Instead, suppose 
fifteen of twenty well chosen questions or topics, of as 
nearly equal importance as possible, were set, and the 
candidate directed to select any seven. He would take 
those he was best able to answer, and in case of failure 
neither he, his teachers, nor his friends could say & word 
about “not fair papere.’’ This idea of alternative papers 
is by no means new. But hardly avy university or college, 
except Harvard, has carried it far enough. Instead of 
holding the candidate to two topics or problems or sets of 
questions out of three, give him four out of ten, and no 
more unfair questions will be heard of. The extra hour 
necessary to set the additional questions is of no account 
against a life-long unpleasant memory of a “condition.” 
And the variety in reading the papers—the most killing 
drudgery of all kinds of drudgery—will be a due reward 
for the extra work in preparing the paper. 

Third: The examination paper in its relation to the 
teaching and study in the preparatory school. The col- 
lege examiner is much more likely to be criticised by the 
academic instructor in respect to carefulness in reading, 


Facts and studies about the cities of this country will 
be an attractive fea'ure of the next issue of the Journal, 

“A Vacation Notebook,” whicb treats of a delightful 
Vacation, is to appear next week, 


marking, and correctly recording his valuations of {ho 
candidate’s work than he is likely to be challenged in 
regard to the fairness of the questions set. Of ten young 
men who have entered a leading university from a smal] 
New Englané school, two received conditions on subjects 
which they passed, and the errors were proved, admitted, 
and corrected. Two out of ten! Twenty per cent! At 
that rate, were not errors corrected, from forty to sixty 
candidates would be unfairly conditioned every year at 
that single institution! Such a degree of error—in fact 
a small fraction of it—would kill, in a business point of 
view, a mechanic, a banker, a business man, or a pro. 
fessional man. 

Examiners do not always realize that parents, especially 
those not themselves college-trained, often regard a con- 
dition 9s a disgrace a little worse than theft or about on 
a par with manslaughter, and hold the preparatory school 
strictly accountable therefor ever and always. The writer 
imagines that he is not the only responsible teacher who 
has had an experience like this: A rich father, minus 
education,—or, for that matter, plus education, —on 
placing his boy in school, says, ‘‘ You may have two years 
or three, and be regardless of expense, but when the t'me 
comes you simply must put the boy into Harvard, or 
Yale, or Princeton without conditions. If so, well and 
good; if not, may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 
If these are not his words we know all too well what he 
means. 

One of the highest officers of the N. Y., N. H., and 
H. R. R said to the writer, “We have some splerdid 
men among our engineers, and it is partly dae to the fact 
that each one knows he will never in our employ have a 
chance to make more than one mistake.” At another 
time the cashier of one of one of Hartford’s strongest 
moneyed institutions said, ‘Yes, we make mistakes of 
course ; but we never go home till the error is found and 
corrected.” 

Could the preparatory teacher koow that every boy 
whom he sends to the college or university examination 
would have all possible errors in the reading of his papers 
barred out with the same absolute, careful, painstaking 
exactne:s, we should never have to dread some most in- 
tensely bitter experiences, such as alas we've had to grieve 
over. Bat we are going to keep our faith in the honest 
purpose and actual carefalness in the large majority of 
examiners. It is only for the few—soon we hope to 
entirely disappear—who are careless, to whom we wake 
request: ‘Set fair papers, gentlemen!” 


HERBART.—(IV.) 


BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH.D, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


ORIGINALITY OF HIS SYSTEM. 


As every tree derives its strength chiefly from the 
ground it stands on, and can be original only in form, 80 
every thinker appropriates the thoughts of others, aud the 
greatest thinkers are the greatest debtors. Do Herbait’s 
educational doctrines show originality ? What great dif- 
ference does it make whether these doctrines were new 
with Herbart or not? is a question, in my judgment un- 
important, but it has often been raised. Is originality 
always « virtue? The eating of the apple in Eden did 
not lack originality, and yet it has reflected no credit upou 
our first parents. Men are often most useful when least 
original. One of the greatest state papers ever written 
was our Declaration of Independence; yet critics have 
said it was not original with Jefferson. Had not, they 
say, many of the sentiments there expressed been uttered 
over and over again in the different colonies, notably by 
a convention in North Carolina? Yet all will doubtless 
agree that the greatest merit of the Declaration was that 
it embodied the best views of the whole people. It could 
have had no greater defect than to contain only what was 
original with Jefferson. 

Bat what is it to be original? In one sense “ there is 
nothing new under the sun”; in another sense, every neW 
combination of old ideas attests the originality of the 
author. One more illustration: The sewing needle i# 
old ; the eye in the needle is old; but the eye in the poin’ 
of the needle is new with Elias Howe (or was it Walter 
Hunt?). Poor Howe! he invented no needle; he in 
vented no eye,—merely moved it toward the other end, 
as it were. Herbart’s pedagogical ideas had nearly al! 
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been held and advocated by others. His great service to 
education consists chiefly in this, that he embodied in sci- 
entific form much of the best thought of the ages in a 
system of pedagogy. Whatever this system is, or is not 
there is no quackery nor fadism in it. It pretends to no 
magic. In the process of teaching it does not promise to 
bring out, in results to the child, more than has been put 


in, in common sense and hard work, by the teacher. It 


does propose, instead of the common practice of distract- 
ing the child’s thought by a variety of unrelated studies, 
to concentrate his energies. Napoleon defined the ablest 
generalship as being strongest at a given point at a given 
time. Herbart proposes to set clearly before the teacher, 
as the end to be reached, the upbuilding of all the child’s 
powers, with strong character as the summit and crown. 
He proposes such a choice and arrangement of the sub- 
jects to be learned as will lead to the clearest grasp of 
thought ; beget an interest in the pupil that will be intrin- 
sic, lasting, and a steady forward pull; economise time 
and effort by rendering unnecessary such repetition as 
consumes time and dalls interest. 

I do not mean to say that Herbart was not original. 
Ribot says that his originality in psychology was striking. 
The same could be said with equal truth of his work in 
pedagogy. As, according to Ribot, “ he created psychol- 
ogy asa science,” so he broke the road and paved the 
way for a science of pedagogy, and this is an age in 
which the need of such a science is more felt than ever 
before, 

Herbart’s greatest service to the cause of education, 
however, consisted more in an orderly and scientific 
arrangement of generally accepted truth than in the dis 
covery of new truth. 


QUESTIONS ON EDUCATORS. 

1. Which of the three largest cities has as superintend- 
ent the former superintendent of the county in which it is 
located ? 

2. Which of these three cities has as superintendent a 
former well-known normal school principal ? 

3. Which has a superintendent that has served many 
years ? 

4. What president of a large university has recently 
taken a lively interest in public school edacation ? 

5. What prominent educator of the day made his rep- 
utation in St. Louis ? 

6. What president of a university has become the lead- 
ing champion of child study ? 

7. What city superintendent was formally a prominent 
state superintendent ? 

8. What prominent educational author has gone from 
a university to the principalship of a prominent normal 
school ? 

9, What long-time state superintendent of schools has 
recently resigned ? 

10. Who is the oldest living educator with an inter- 
national reputation ? 

11. What Western normal school principal made bis 
reputation in a Massachusetts town ? 

12. What author of several school books and teachers’ 
books has been a state superintendent, superintendent of 
the largest city in his state, and is now devoting his time 
to educational lecturing ? 

13. What two brothers are among the leading young 
men professionally ? 

14. What superintendent of a large county is one of 


the authors of a much used series of language books ? 

15. What grammar master has attained a wide reputa- 
tion through a series of books about geography ? 

16. What superintendent of a prominent city has re: 
formed many abuses and was previously the state super- 
intendent ? 

17. What well-known city superintendent and vigorous 
writer has recently failed of a reélection after twenty-five 
years’ service ? 

18. What long-time city superintendent has a national 
reputation as a fearless and sarcastic writer ? 

19. What Massachusetts superintendent has the repu- 
tation of having written the most valuable report in recent 
years? 


SHORTENING AND ENRICHING. 


BY FRED WASHINGTON ATKINSON, PH.D. 


{From Dr. Atkinson’s thesis to the University of Leipzig, for his 

degree of Doctor of Philososhy.] 

The difficulty in carrying out the plan of shortening 
and enr ching the grammar school course lies with the 
teachers themselves. The school boards, composed as 
they are usually of practical business men, can be led to 
see that a gain of one or two years in a pupils passing 
through the course of the public schools ie, if nothing else, 
a scheme of money saving that is worth trying. That the 
average grammar school teacher in America has neither 
the knowledge nor the training to carry it out successfully 
is generally admitted ; that it will be carried ont at first 
only in the cities where the salaries paid are sufficient to 
get college men who know the brasches required, must 
also be admitted. It is an open question whether the 
teachers of a collegiate scholarship, untrained as they are 
for their profession, will be able to save as much time as 
the most sanguine believers of the reform expct. 


RECORDS 


The San José (Cal ) Training School,—Miss Mary S. 
Adams, principal,—makes the closest study of students’ 
teaching characteristics that we have found anywhere. It 
istwofold. First, the student is observed in her teachiog by 
five different critic teachers, each of which makes an inde- 
pendent report upon her work. She teaches in at least 
five different grades and five different subjects. The 
eritie teacher reports upon her work in writing, giving her 
personal judgment of her conduct of the class, of her esti- 
mate of her general teaching character, of her knowledge 
of the subject, of her spirit and power with the children, 
of her probable success in that grade. 

Each student-teacher is required also to make a personal 
study of at least seven children each in at least five grades, 
and report thereon in writing. These reports must be 
upon the mental, moral, and physical characteristics. 


When one graduates, she leaves in the archives for ready 
reference these reports of her child study and knows that 


Mental Characteristics. 


Perceives clearly, comprehends instruction 
readily. Retentive memory. Mind works 
with more rapidity than accuracy. 


ful. 


Thinks clearly, but slowly. Talks little, | Truthfal, obedient, earnest. Attentive and | 


Moral Characteristics. | 
Not conscientious enough ; neat and care- 


OF 
there are also on file the five critic teachers’ studies of her 
work based on observation. 

One of these student-teachers’ reports of child study of 
seven first grade children is here reproduced as a sample 
of the work secured by Miss Adams. The teachers had 
had the class one hour a day for five weeks in reading. 

SAMPLES OF THE ORITICISM. 

1. Lazy and sarcastic. She means well. 

2. Dignified and capable. Is a treasure. 

3. Nervous and irritable. Could not get the children’s 
best work. 

4. Poor material. Not original. Lacks “ go.” 

5. Lacks power to awaken interest. 

6. Enthusiastic, thorough, excels in drills and disci- 
pline, keeps the class at work. 

7. A good teacher, good in discipline and in planning 
for the individual pupil. 

8. Gets good results by working quietly and steadily. 


NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


9. Can neither sing nor draw, weak in discipline, but 


is a great worker. 

10. A good teacher. 
ically, gets good results. 

11. Results disappointing, wastes time, works hard, 
but is nervous. 

12. Laces, weak in discipline, a fashionable girl, cross 

13. Thorough, patient, conscientious. 

14. Faithful, but lacks force. 

15. Gentle, conscientious, lacks power. 

16. Painfully self conscious, prepares thoroughly.} 

17. A born teacher, everything goes well. 

18. A fine teacher, understands children. 

19. Strong in everything, will succeed anywhere. 

20. Original, thorough, uses tact, prepares carefally. 

21. Best in primary grade, understands little children, 
sensitive, needs encouragement. 

22. Generally weak, inaccurate, too good to children, 

23. Faithful, earnest, nasal voice. 

24. A thorough teacher, has tact, pleasing voice. 


Presents work clearly and log- 


| 


Sometimes selfish. ‘control of all her muscles. 
Very difficult for her to sound H. 


Not strong physically. Should be taught 


Phsical Characteristics, 


I fear that her spine is slightly curved. 
Attentive and industrious. Persistent. Throws her abdomen too far forward. Lacks pulsive and affectionate. 


Remarks. 


A typical little French girl. Im- 
Wishes 
Lisps slightly. to cecupy prominent place always. 
| If set adrift too early in life, I 


but to the point. Needs his imagination cul- ‘respectful. Willing to help others. Very to breathe deeply ; chest inactive. Inclinesto fear that he cannot stem the tide. 


tivated. Remarkable vocabulary for child. sensitive to rebuke. Generous, affectionate. | stoop. Would be benefited by sleeping with- 
Needs to assert himself more. Too confiding. oUt a pillow. Needs vigorous out door sports. 


Has loose ideas of right and wrong. Bois-| 


Memory deficient, keen observer. 
Lacks power to concentrate his mind. | 


Lacks vitality. 


Awkward in motions. 


Firm principles, weak in trifles. 


Ivan is a study. I tried very 


Perception, jadgment, generalizing — weak. |terous and sometimes disrespectful through | Bearing improving. Hearing a little defec- hard to win his love and think I 


A bright, active mind, bat it is uncultivated. | ignorance. 
Lacks will-power. 
of training. 

Comprehends readily, but sometimes fails | 
to retain. Active mind, but cannot concen- 
trate thought. Imaginative, keen observer, 
needs more self-confidence. Industrious, am- 
bitious. 

Her mind has been well trained. Not 
deep, but quick and bright if only surface 


tempted. 


thought be required. Not inquisitive enough, venience her. 
Lacks will- ting. Innocently vain of her beauty. Morally 


Strong desire for approbation. 
power. ‘languid. 


Reasons clearly, and demands the why for | 
everythiog. Good memory. Eager to excel. 
Language poor. Great eelf-control. Original, 
industrious, persevering. 

Original, ingenious and observing. Strong 
memory. Apt to accept a thing before it is 
clearly proved to him. Inelined to guess. 
Cannot express his thoughts briefly and con- 
cisely, 


| honest, 


Ambitious, feels his lack | in main, but think he would 


At times inattentive. 
lack of self-control. Kind-hearted, generous, 0t dropped baby talk yet. 
loving. Respectful to superiors ; too familiar less. Delicate body. Poor bearing. (Quick 
_with equals and inferiors. Easily influenced. movements. Should eat very few sweetmeats. 


Naturally kind and polite. Would rather 
do right than wrong, but it must not incon- 


Frank, honest, affectionate, truthful. 
selfish, obedient, cautious. 
on principle when a man. 
(teeth, nails). 

Tender hearted and a true little friend 
Strong desire to excel. Fond of praise. Not 
persevering enough. 


Stubborn if coerced. Truthful | tive. 


Bearing, admirable. 
possessed. Naturally 
Should eat plain food. 


Robust and active. 


Shows evidence of much pet- 


Un- 
Will stand firmly 
Not always neat, pure. 
Weak lungs. 
a great deal. 
Tidy, truthful and breathing. 


‘not be crowded. 


Stentorian voice, needs much subduing. 
yield if strongly | Does not articulate distinctly. 


Disobedient through | Inclined to talk throngh her nose. Has 


Very delicate and aristocratic. 
realize that she is a real flesh and blood girl. 


Carries his head well 
up and keep his che&t active. 
Muscles well developed. 


I think that he has suffered 
Should improve bearing and 
Surely cannot have too much 
out door play for a few years, 


succeeded. He tries, but cannot 
think. 


She needs much encouragement. 
Never forgetsa kindness. A bright, 
interesting child. Timid. 


Nervous, rest- 


Needs to. A very winning child. Needs 
little praising. Apt to censure 
others for falling short of her stand- 


ard of perfection. 


Graceful and _ self- 
strong constitution. 


A very manly little fellow. 
Needs lessons in etiquette. Not 
very refined, but whole-souled and 
pure minded. 

Plays too hard ; goes beyond his 
strength. Has had very different 
raising from poor little Ivan, 


Voice not 


Mind should 


ie 
4 
| 
| 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 

How many wild flowers do you know by name? 

The daily paper can aid the geography lesson mate- 
rially. 

Teach children how to arrange flowers for the best 
effect. 

Tree study is a good vacation pastime for teachers and 
pupils. 

Do not blame the pupils for anything for which the 


weather is responsible. 


FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


Give every retiring teacher, if successful, a recommen- 
dation unasked. 


Can't you carry public sentiment far enough to have 
the schoolhouses cleaned this vacation ? 


Look out for the good points in your teachers and let 
them know that they are appreciated. 


It is your privilege to create a kindly feeling between 
teacher and pupil in many a turbolent school district. 


A teacher values a word of appreciation from her supe- 
rior officer as much as one of her pupils enjoys a bit of 
praise from his commander in-chief. 


HEAT AT NEW BRITAIN. 


[ The following are the experiments actually performed 
by all the students at the New Britain (Conn.) normal 
school, together with the supplementary work performed 
by those students who can take additional work. | 


Supplementary Werk. 


Expansion of iron, g!ags, etc. Applications of principle of ex- 

Expansion of water, mercury,etc. pansion. 

Expansion of air. Making boilers. Wheels. 

Magnifying the expansion of Clocks. Incandescent lamps. 
solids and liquids. Breaking glass, etc. 

Air thermometer. Thermometers. 

Mercurial thermometer. C.nvection. 

Circulation of water. Hot air furnaces. Ventilation. 

Circulation of air. Land and sea breezes. 

Changing water to steam. Trade winds. Monsoons. 

Quantity of heat absorbed. Heating by hot water. 

Evaporation of water. Boiling. Ocean currents. 

Eff sct of pressare on boiling point. Vapor in the air. 

Evaporation of alcobol from skin. Conditions favorable to evapora- 


Experiments 


Changiog steam to water. tion. 

Qaantity of heat given ap. Dew point. Relative humidity 
Cloud. Fog. Rain. Perspiration. 

Heating by steam. Rain, snow, etc. Storms. 
Vapor in the air. Distillation. Melting. 


Freezing mixtares. 
Ice manufactare. Refrigerators. 
Heating and cooling by radiation. 
Heat rays. 
Relation of vapor to radiation. 
Climate of Europe. 
Dew formation. 


Changing ice to water. 
Qaantity of heat absorbed. 
Changing water to ice. 
Percussion as a source of heat. 
Friction. Chemical union. 
Conduction of heat by copper, 
iron, wood, paper, water, air. 
Comparison of thermometer and Clothing. 
skin as heat measure. Sensations of heat and cold. 
Radiation, Absorption. Steam Heat and motion. 
engine, Sun as the source of motion 
of windmills, ships, water- 
wheels, steam engine, ani- 
mals, 


LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
Lesson X. 

Experiments on Touch.* 

1. Discrimination of points. 

Blunt the points of a pair of common dividers by shoe- 
ing them with sealing-wax or bits of hard wood, so that 
they are no longer sharp enough to prick the skin. Close 
the eyes while a fellow-pupil tests several portions of the 
surface of the body, with the dividers at first closed and 

* In this lesson and in the two which follow the writer has adopted, 
with more or less modification of his own, experiments from some of 
the school physiologies. Fosterand Langley’s Practical Physiology is 


the source of several of the experiments, and indeed Lesson XII. is 
adapted from that excellent work, 


then gradually opened, measuring accurately the distance 
of the separated pointe. These should be gently and 
equally applied, say, to the palm of the hand, tips of 
fingers, cheeks, back of hand, back of neck, forehead, 
front of forearm, back of forearm, tip of tongue. Make 
out a list to show the comparative ability of these several 
surfaces to distinguish points. 

2. With the lips closed and in their usual position, hold 
a pencil vertically against both of them. Again twist the 
lips, one to one side and the other to the other, and again 
hold the pencil vertically against them. What difference 
in the sensation noticed in the last case? Repeat before 
a mirror. Explain all your results. 

3. Sensation of temperature. 

Heat a small metallic knob (¢. g., a smooth brass or 
steel batton with a shank) by dipping it into hot water of 
about 160° Fab., and by applying it to the parts of the 
body mentioned in the preceding experiment make out 
their comparative sensitiveness to heat. 

4. Sensations of heat and cold comparative. 

Dip one hand for a minute or more into water of the 
above-mentioned temperature and the other into ice water. 
At once on removing the hands plunge both into a basin 
of water at about 68° Fah. 

Does the water feel hot or cold? Why ? 

5 Hold the elbow for a minute or two in water as 
warm as can be comfortably borne and then plunge it 
into ice- water. 

Where is a sensation of cold felt? How do the fingers 
feel? Why? 


TWO NATIVE ORCGIDS. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


What an aristocratic beauty is this! We must stop to 
admire its delicate tints and its exquisite grace of 
form before we begin serious study. The clear, pale 
green of leaves and stem, the graceful sweep of the 
long, pointed oval of the leaf, the perfect curve of the 
exquisitely frosted ovary, from which sepals and petals 
richly veined with purplish brown stretch their protectirg 
arms on all sides around the wonderfully beautiful lip. 
The lip itself balanced so lightly, yet so securely, at the 


Fig. 1.—Summit of stem of Cypripedium parviflorum, with flower and 
bract. 6, bract; s. 8, sepals; p, p, petals; JZ, lip; st, sterile sta- 
men; c, column; o, ovary. 


summit of the pliant, like a fairy cradle rocked by every 
breeze. With what a confident air this little yellow sac 
swings out from its support, adding to the beauty of its 
golden color the allurement of a delicious aromatic per- 
fume, and sure that the insects will come for the store of 
nectar it has laid up for them. Bat lest any of them fail 
to ficd the honey, here are rows of purple spots con- 
verging toward its hiding place under the column, while 
the sterile petal-like stamen with its brighter gold and 
line of deep green down the center and with its border of 
purple spots, still more plainly points to the same treasure. 
Have you never seen this orchid? Then a rare treat is 
in store for you some day in May or June, when it may 
be you will find this smaller yellow lady’s slipper, Cupri- 
pedium yarviflorum, near the edge of some bog or in low, 
dawp woods. Bring home as many of the flowers as you 
can get, bat don’t pull up more than one plant by the 
roots lest there be no flowers to greet you next year. 
Now let us stady the whole plant together. 

Springing from an elongated “crown,” or bud, is a 
straight, slender stem, from one to two feet high, with a 


brown sheath covering its base. The lowest green logs 
aleo remains only a sheath, while the next has small 
blade and is followed by three leaves of full size, from 
the uppermost of which the stem is carried up ag the 
peduncle of the solitary flower with its bract. 

The plant has parallel-veined leaves with long, tapering 
base and pointed apex, plaited along the nerves, smooth 
on both upper and under surfaces, though lightly edged 
with the same kind of downy hairs that clothe the stem 
and parts of the flower. 

Seen from the front the flower appears to consist of five 
parts, of which a careless observer might say that the 
four spreading leaves made one circle and formed the 
calyx. But a back view shows plainly that the two verti- 
cal oval leaves (Fig. 1, s,s) belong to an outer circle, and 
the other two leaves (p, ») to an inver one, and that these 
alternate with the outer leaves. A side view makes it 
certain that the lip (/) belongs to the same circle with the 
two inner leaves, so there is an inner circle of three petals, 
and we naturally expect three sepals also. Look closely 
at the narrow green apex of the sepal behind the lip, 
and see that it is two-toothed. These two little teeth are 
the only traces of the union of two sepals in one leaf. In 
a single rare species of Cypripedium found in the northern 
parts of the United States the three sepals are distinct, in 
all our other species two of them are united, as seen here, 
Both sepals and petals are borne on the top of the cylip- 
drical arching ovary (0). Glandular hairs clothe the 
ovary and the back or under surface of the sepals and 
petals, at least along the veins, while there are also hairs 
at the base of the column, the thickest growth being on 
the lip. 

Draw down the lip and under the sterile stamen (st) 
see the broad stigma, the two being apparently back to 
back. On each side of the stigma is a short, broad fila- 
ment inclining downward and bearing on its lower face 4 
twc-celled anther. In Fig. 1 only one filament is shown 

3 a8 a curved projection 

Gf from the side of the col- 

umn (c), with the anther 
attached to its lower face. 
Seen from below the col- 
/ umn it presents an ap- 
pearance similar to the 
one represented in Fig. 3, 
filaments (f, f), anthers 
(a, a), and stigma (s¢ig) 
having the same relative 


' Fig. 3.— Column of C. spectabile. 
seen from b-low after cutting aw4y 
the lip. st, sterile stamen; stig, 
stigma ; a,a, anthers, each two- 
celled; //, filaments. 


Fie. 2.—Leaf of C, parvi- 
florum, sheathing the 
stem at the node. 


position, though the parts are narrower in proportion to 
their length and the effect of the whole is more slender. 

Cut off the lip close to the column, and note the dainty 
folds of the sides, the transparent area at each gide just 
behind these folds, and the thick covering of hairs down 
the center just under the column, these last pointing 
upward to prevent any miechievous little intruder not big 
enough to capture the pollen from crawling in at the back 
door and stealing the honey. 


Cut off the column and place it under a magnifier 60 48 
to look down on the surface of the stigma, which appears 
dotted. Rub the side of a dissecting needle lightly over 
it, and find this dotted appearance that is caused by little 
projections from the surface. 

Rub a needle or the point of a pencil over the sticky 
surface of the anthers, and remove it as an insect would 
do, while with it he would also take some of the pollen. 
The pollen of the lady’s slippers is not in masses as it '8 
in all our other native genera of orchids. 

The ovary remains for examination. We know it co” 
sists of three carpels, and as is often the case in such 
ovaries a cross cut shows six lobes, each containing ® 
little round mass of tissue d fferent from the rest, which 
is @ fibro-vascular bundle. A cross-cut also shows three 
distinct ovule-bearing centers or placenta, but they see 
to have spread until they touch on all sides, and the 
ovules are borne over the whole surface of the ovary. A 
longitudinal section shows still more plainly what a mass 
of innumerable tiny ovules fills the whole cavity. 


\ 
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Let us explore the underground mysteries of our platt. 
Carefully picking away the mat of dark, wiry roots and 
fibres that hides the base of the stem, and cutting off the 
numerous simple light brown roots that stand out on all 
sides, we can then wash the remainder until we see that 
the main partis a stem, extending about two and one half 
inches down into the soil, from which all these roots 
have grown. It is this gnarled stem with very short in- 
ternodes that has sent up the four upright branches of 
the season’s growth. Around each of these branches are 
already growing the flattened, closely appressed white 
buds, the “crowns” of next year, plainly seen to be in 
the axils of brown sheathing scales similar to the larger 
one noticed at the base of the leafy stem. Near the 
bases of these buds are starting roots varying in size from 
a disc scarcely raised above the surface to a cone one 
fourth of an inch high with a well-developed root-cap like 
those on the younger large light-brown roots. What a 
busy laboratory this one of nature’s workshops must have 
been to have so early made all these preparations for next 
year. 

A transverse section of the stem at the height of an 
inch above the soil shows its monocotyledonous character. 
Here is no suggestion of a single ring of growing woody 
bundles, but imbedded in the common cellular tissue of 
the stem are many tiny distinct bundles arranged with 
considerable regularity in two concentric circles. 

There is time for only a glance at this other orchid, 
Cypripedium spectabile, the showy lady’s slipper, which 
is even more abounding in richness of life and beauty 
than that just studied. This, too, is a denizen of the 
bogs, drawing from the dark mud the material for the 
snowy flower with its maiden blush. The plant rises 
from a short, flat “crown,” and is thickly covered with 
long pointed hairs on the whole length of the stem and 
the prominent nerves of the leaves, and with a soft downy 
growth on the ovary and sepals. Both leaves and flowers 
are larger than those of C. parviflorum. 

The sepals are white, short, broadly oval, the two lower 
completely united to the very tip. The two oblong, 
spreading petals are also white, and but little longer 
than the sepals. The large, full lip is white beneath and 
deep pink above, the rounded opening disclosing the broad 
bands of purple spots inside. Except for the few light 
touches of yellow on the sterile stamens, the clear olive 
of the surface of the anther cells and their narrow brown 
edge, all the column is of purest white. Fig. 3 repre- 
sents the column drawn from below and gives a correct 
idea of the shape and position of its parts, bat neither 
that nor any verbal description can do justice to its ex- 
quisite texture and immaculate purity. With the strong 
resemblance to the column of the parviflorum notice the 
greater breadth and increased roundness of every part. 

Such a study as this of two of our largest orchids may 
well serve as an introduction to work on other members 
of the order, which may be carried on through the 
summer. 


THE LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 
BY HENRY A. JONES, NEW YORK OITY. 


Every teacher is aware of the fact that the least com- 
mon maltiple of any set of numbers is the least number 
that can be divided by each number. 

While the knowledge of the general rule for its deter- 
mination should not be wholly ignored, still in number- 
less cases, and in nearly all the fractional cases which 
arise, it should not be used. 

The following facts should be learned and applied. 
It would relieve the mind from the dull, mechanical 
routine of the usual process and quicken it into one of 
active and vigorous thought, and also impart a valuable 
lesson in the relations of number. 

Fact 1.—The L. C. M. of any two nmbers is the 
product resulting from the multiplication by either num- 
ber, of the quotient arising from the division of the other 
number by their greatest common divisor. Examples: 
The L.C. M. of 32 and 48 is 32 x 48 + 16 equalling 
33 X 3, or 48 K 32 + 16 equalling 48 x 2. In either 
case the result is 96. The L. C. M. of 33 and 55 is 
either 35 x 5, or 55 X 3. 

Fact 2.—The L. C. M. of any three consecutive num- 
bers, two of which are odd, is their continued product. 

Fact 3.—The L, C. M. of any three consecutive num- 
bers, two of which are even, is one half their product, 


Fact 4 —The L. C. M. of any Prime Number is their 
continued product. When such is combined with any one 
composite number the L. C. M. is usually their continued 
product, and when it is not the composite number must 
be a multiple of one of the prime numbers included, and 
then such prime number can be expected as a factor. 
Those learning the subject should be trained by the fol- 
lowing questions, as the knowledge would enable one to 
instantly ascertain the L.C. M. of the denominators of 
any ordinary business fractions, whose sum is required: 
What is the L. C. M. of the first ten of the natural series 
of numbers, or of the numbers from one to 10 inclusive ? 
Ans.: 2,520. If 9 and 10 were excluded from the 
series how would that affect the above result? Ane. : 
The L. C. M. would be one-third of 2,520. Why? Nine 
contains three as a factor twice—which is not a fact with 
any of the remaining numbers. 

If ‘from the first eight numbers, the number eight be 
excluded, how would 840, their least common multiple, 
be affected in determining the L. C. M. of the first seven ? 
It would be one-half of 840, which is 420. Why? From 
840 you must exclude the factor 2, as 8 contains it thrice. 
If, from the least common multiple of the first seven 
numbers, which is 420, there be excluded either 2, 3, 5, 
or 7, what would be such result? Ans.: Zhe result 
would be the L. C. M. of all the remaining numbers? 
Teachers can readily see how the above questions can be 
supplemented, and make of easy mental acquirement the 
L. C. M, of any set of numbers in the series. To scholars 
more advanced the following questions should be given. 
What numbers could be joined to the first tev, and whose 
L. C M. would not exceed 2,520? Ans.: 12, 14,15, 18, 
20, 24, 28, 30, 35, 36, 40, 42, 45. Why could not 16, 
32, and 48 be included? Ans.: Because each one con- 
tains a higher power of 2 than is contained in any of the 
first ten numbers. If 16 and 48 were included how 
would that affect the L. C. M? 2,520 x 2 would 
then be the L.C. M. If 32 was also included the L. C. M. 
would be 2,520 « 4. If 25 was introduced the L C. M. 
would be 2520 x 5. If any other number up to 50 than 
those above mentioned was introduced the L. C. M., 2,520, 
would have to be multiplied by the number i/ prime, or by 
the largest prime factor of the number. An interesting 
fact connected with the least common multiple of any set of 
the numbers of the natural series, a// numbers from to the 
highest number used being included is that if such mul- 
tiple be diminished by 1. The remainder when divided 
by any number in the series will ever be one less than 
the divisor. For example: 2,519 when divided by any 
number up to ten will leave a remainder one less than the 
divisor. The L. C. M. of the first 20 numbers is 232,- 
792,560. This diminished by one when divided by any 
number ap to 20 will leave a remainder one less than 
the divisor. This Jaw extends adinfinitum. 

What is more remarkable and valuable is the fact that 
either one less or one more than such least common mul- 
tiples is a prime number—so far as I have ever investi- 
gated—for example: 5, 11, 59, 839 (not 841), 2,521 
(not 2,519) 232,792,550 are Prime. I do not today give 
this as a law, as my investigation is not complete. While 
I know any number of interesting facts in regard to 
prime numbers I have yet to learn a positive law univer- 
sal in its character whereby a prime number can be found. 
I have already a negative law. Should your intelligent 
readers desire an article upon the facts I know in regard 
to prime numbers, I will send such to you. 


FOR SCHOOL READING. 


BY J. P. GREELEY, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA. 


First Grade.—Many First Readers, Riverside Primer, 
Myth Stories, “‘ Mother Goose.” 

Second Grade.—First Readers, Scudder’s Fables and 
Folk Stories, 

Third Grade.—Many Second Readers, Anderson’s 
Stories and Tales. 

Fourth Grades.—Second Readesra, Hawthorne’s Tan- 
glewood Tales, Wonder Book. 

Fifth Grade.—Second Readers, Ten Boys that Lived 
on the Road from Long Ago to Now, Baldwin’s Stories 
of the Golden Age, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
Gayleu’s Classic Myths in English Literature (used by the 
teacher). 

Sizth Grade.—Third Readers, Hawthorne’s Tales of 


the White Hills. Kingsley’s Greek Heroes (for teacher’s 
use), White’s Stories from Plutarch. 

Seventh Grade.— Evangeline, Sketch Book, Howland’s 
Virgil, Lessing’s Laocoon, Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 
_ Eight Grade.—Alabama, Lady of the Lake, Snow 
Bound, Lane-Poole’s The Story of the Moors in Spain, 
Fiske’s Myths and Myth Makers. 

Ninth Grade.—Sir Roger de Coverley, Vision of Sir 
Launfal, Merchant of Venice. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


Preservation of the Battlefield of Gettysburg.—The 
endeavor to preserve the battlefield of Gettysburg from 
violation has been overruled, and a permit is pending to 
grant the right of way through the field to the local elec- 
tric railway company. The construction of the road will 
require grading and will destroy the character of certain 
portions of the field. One way yet remains to prevent 
the sacrilege,—the purchase of the field by the United 
State Government. 

The Asquith Labor Bill..—A bill reforming the labor 
schedule of hours has been introduced into Parliament 
and is attracting attention in America. This bill com- 
promises between the employer and the employé by per- 
mitting work overtime in three days of the week only. 
This regulation is made upon the principle that lessening 
the hours of labor will diminish the number of the un- 
employed. Provisions are made regarding the employ- 
ment of women and children, forbidding those employed 
in factories to take work home. Dangerous and un- 
healthy occupations are made an important item, as is 
also an item demanding that operators in textile trades 
shall be give such particulars as will enable them to com- 
pute the amount of wages payable in respect to each piece. 
Steam laundries are itemized as factories, and washing 
taken home, under workshops. The rate of wages is 
regulated. The bill is quoted as ‘a model for our legis- 
lators to draft from.” 

The New Congressional Library.—The capital of the 
nation will be twice crowned when the new congressional 
library building, adjacent to the capital building, is com- 
pleted. The site of the library was chosen with respect 
to the architectural features of the noble capitol and its 
own beauty of structure serves to enhance that of the 
executive mansion. The exterior structure of the library 
is nearly completed, but about two years more will be 
required to execute the design for the the interior. 

New Hampshire granite is the material of the exterior, 
while the interior is furnished in matble from all parts of 
the earth. The construction is under the direction of 
Gen. Thomas L. Casey, chief of engineers of the army, 
and an able coadjutor of the architect, Mr. Paul J. Pelz. 
The library will cover four acres of ground. Mr. Ains- 
worth R. Spofford is superintending the preparation of 
the volumes of the congressional library for their new 
abode. 


NOTES. 

A monument to the private soldiers of the Confederate army was 
dedicated recently at Richmond. 

France has entered suit against the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition to recover damages of $71,000 incurred by fire in the Liberal 
Arte’ Building shortly after the close of the fair. The manager of 
the fair endeavored to make the U.S. Government responsible for 
the loss, but failed to realize their indemnity. 

France has conferred her highest literary laurels, admission to 
the Academy, upon Paul Bourget, the novelist, and Albert Sorel, 
the historian. 

The American artist, Mr. John S. Sargent, has been elected asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy of England. 

Agitation in Korea has assumed a dangerous aspect, and a request 
has been sent to the United States for a war ship for protection. 
The rebels representing the conservative party and adhering to 
eastern customs have taken possession of the principal province. 
The revolation is said to be directed against the Americans on 
account of their support of the king in his endeavor to establish a 
liberal policy and progressive civilization. It is believed the cruiser 
Baltimore will be sent in response to the request. Reports declare 
the situation to be becoming daily more serious. 

Reports of terrible destruction by flood are received from several 
parts of the country. At Pueblo, Colorado, the inundation is said 
to be the worst in the history of the city. The overflow of the 
Frazier River, British Columbia, is causing destruction of life and 
property along its banks. 

Great Britain and Hawaii are contending for the possession of 
the outlying island of Eckar, whose allegiance is neutral. Great 
Britain Cesires to obtain it in order to establish there an inter- 
mediate cable station between Aastralia and America, 
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Greek and Latin are being redefended with much 
vigor. 

PHYSICAL science is the best name for the latest and 
best form of school gymnastics or calisthenics. 


THERE has been very little algebra to enrich the gram- 
mar school coarse so far as we can learn, and it has not 
been a great success in any place from which we have 
heard. 

Ir you are to go to a new school, be sure and see your 
predecessor if you can, but do not allow him to talk 
against the community, the other teachers, or the school 
board. If he is that kind of man you do not need to 
devote anytime tohim. Neither courtesy nor professional 
etiquette gives such a man any claim upon you; but if 
he is a gentleman he can help you much. 


SecrETARY CrooKER of New York is to be heartily 
commended for presenting the facts and figures of his 
annual report which has just appeared in several leaflets 
that summarize various phases of the work. The last are 
sent out related to the colleges, and are of great interest 
and value. Whatever can be done to give the essential 
facts the widest reading is a positive service to the public. 


SpecrAt tickets at reduced rates for Bethlehem can be 
purchased in New York City, from Friday, July 6, to 
Monday, July 9, so that the members of the National 
Council can go to Bethlehem and spend Sunday in the 
heart of the White Mountains. This concession on the 
part of the railroad is made at the last moment. Tickets 
are available for all who care to use them whether teachers 
or not. 

A LApy who has been for thirty years a most efficient 
teacher, one who has kept pace with the times and is now 
a professor of pedagogics in one of the best normal schools, 
recently said in a public address that in her first school 
she bad no blackboard—she taught the lowest grade— 


and that it did not occur to her that she would have any 
use for one if she had it. What changes have been 


wrought in a few years! 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the desira- 
bility of consolidating weak and small rural districts ; or, 
better yet, the absorption of the weak by the larger and 
stronger. There is little to be hoped for from the small, 
weak, out-of-the way schools. It is vastly better to have 
the children go farther and have something worth going 
for when they get there. It is very difficult for the 
teachers or pupils to do work in an earnest way when the 
school is small and scarcely two pupils in any class. 


THERE is to be a special train to the Bethlehem meet- 
ing of the American Institate of Instruction leaving Bos- 
ton on Monday morning, July 9, over the Lowell Division 
of the Boston and Maine, taking dinner at Plymouth, 
“doing” the mountains from Bethlehem, “taking in” 
the Flume, Franconia Notch, Profile House, Fabyan’s, 
Crawford’s, Mt. Willard, Mt. Washington, Crawford 
Notch, returning to Boston via the Eastern Division of 
the Boston and Maine on Saturday afternoon. All bag- 
gage will be looked after, board provided, ete. Apply 
early to A. E. Winship of the JourNaL oF Epucarion. 


EFFECTIVE DISCIPLINE. 


A teacher whom the editor saw at her work recently 
has settled the discipline question in a very difficult school 
in a novel way. The school is very hard, and there has 
always been much punishment by the principal, the 
teachers sending their pupils to him when they became 
seriously troublesome. This teacher thought she saw a 
certain pride manifest in the rude, rough boys who seemed 
to revel in the impression that the teacher could not whip 
them. The next time that she had oecasion to punish a 
large boy she said,—‘ I do not send you to Mr. D. be. 
cause I cannot whip you, but because I have too much 
self respect to strike a boy who is so lacking in self re- 
spect tbat he would resist a teacher because she is a 
woman. The boy who has not self respect enough to be 
handled by a woman should be handled by a man.”’ 

The boy hung his head as he left the room, but he re- 
turned in a few minutes saying, “If you will, Miss F., 
I would rather you would whip me than to think that I 
have no respect for a woman.” She replied, “I would 
rather you would respect me enough not to deserve a 
whipping.” ‘I will after this, if you will whip me this 
ime.” 

The teacher had no heart to strike him, and he had no 
need of it ; so she said that she now had too much respect 
for him and for his promise to want to strike him. There 
was scarcely a dry eye in the room as the boy, with tear- 
ful eyes, walked back to his seat. 


A RULE WITH EXCEPTIONS. 


“‘ Never do for a child what he can do for himeelf,”’ is 
one of the rules laid down in all teachers’ books. It is 
emphasized by echool reports and by writers for educa- 
tional journals. It is a good rule, but its exceptions are 
highly important. There are many things that a child 
can do for himself that it is waste of valuable time and 
energy to wait for him to do. 

As a matter of fact, the great purpose of the school is 
to teach the child how to learn how to find out things 
witout looking them up for himself. That school is thor- 
ougbly faulty which does not devote much attention to 
teaching the child how to save himself the necessity of 
learning for himself. In our day no one who amounts to 
much looks up things for himself. Every successful 
business and professional man, every successful writer, 
speaker, and thinker learns first of all how not to have to 
tearn for himself what another can learn for him. Every 
great business man has from one to ten attaché; whose 
chief business is to learn for him whatever he needs to 
know of fact and detail. 

The school has been slow to learn that it is little short 
of a crime not to have the latest, best, and largest diction- 
aries, abundant encyclopedias, reference books, year 

books, statistical almanacs, ete., to which the child can go 
and get what he would otherwise have to learn for him- 


self, One of the most humiliating, oftentimes just 
charges that is brought against the school of today is that 
it does not teach the child how to use books that will saye 
his learning for himself. 

“Yes,” says the standard maker, “that is just what 
we mean. Make him go to the books and learn for him- 
self there.” 

Very well. He can learn to use them for himeelf, but 
he cannot afford to learn for himself even though he can, 
You are to help to do in a short time what he would be a 
long time in learning to do for himself, and by himself. 
He needs to be taught early how to use each of these 
helpful books. More than that, he needs to know how to 
learn from men as from books, and this is almost entirely 
neglected in the schools. Where one man learns from 
books, five learn from men. Thestandard above referred 
to often intensifies a great wrong. To know when and 
how to ask for help and receive it in our search for knowl- 
edge is the great thing. 

It would not be wholly bad if for a period of school 
life there should be the rule, “ Learn nothing from books, 
from nature, from experiment, that you can learn more 
quickly and reliably from some one.” The fact is, we do 


not teach the child how to discriminate between reliable — 


and unreliable information. We do not give him any 
training in discerning what is and what is not authority. 
This is a time of expert testimony, but we do not know 
who is and who is not an expert. We take his word for 
it, and the paid crank often passes himself off as easily as 
the trained and professional expert. The school certainly 
needs to teach and train the child to learn what he can 
from books and men, and to know whether or not what 
he learns is reliable. There is a field that has been 
almost wholly uncultivated, and largely because we have 
been taught to make the child learn everything for himself. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Boston was never in just such an educational state as 
it is today. John Kneeland has declined to be a candi- 
date for reélection as supervisor after a long term of ser- 
vice, after a life-time of educational labor as teacher and 
supervisor in Boston. Mrs. Hopkins also declined a re- 
election. This makes two vacancies in the board of six. 
This is the first time that two vacancies by declination 
have occurred. The positions pay a salary of $3,780. 
It is presumable that one of these positions will be filled 
by the election of a woman. 


There are four prominent candidates for these posi- 
tions. One of these is a popular member of a city board 
of education ; one is a superintendent from a prominent 
New England city ; one is a high school teacher and a 
graduate of Boston University ; and the other is the most 
eminent supervisor of primary school work in the country. 
The nomination is in the hands of the sub-committee of 
five, and their minds are said to be fairly well “ made 
up,” but they keep their own counsels. 


The other position is said to have been practically ten- 
dered a normal school man in the state and two city 
superintendents, all of whom have declined to have their 
names used. Of course there can be no real tender of 
the position, but there is a way for the nominating com- 
mittee to know fairly well the temper of their own com- 
mittee and of the foll board. The three declinations 
have not been from any lack of appreciation of the advan- 
tage of the position, not because they did not desire the 
increase in salary, but simply because they felt that their 
work was not done where they are. It is unusual to find 
three men who, having been selected for definite promo- 
tion, say after mature deliberation, that they have work 
in hand that they must see accomplished before they can 
move. The committee is reported to have under consid- 
eration two Boston principals, two suburban educators, 
and a prominent superintendent from outside the state. 
The time that this sub-committee is giving to this one 
matter alone is quite surprising. 


Charles Jacobus of the Springfield High School has 
given his friends a great surprise by sending in his resig- 
nation, for the purpose of entering upon a business career 
as the Boston representative of the C. A, Nichols Pub. Co., 
—a Springfield publishing house that is to bring out one of 
the most valuable school reference books and office helps, 
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The Twentieth Century Club, with rooms at 6 Hancock 
Place, is a new organization that is certain to be the most 
popular and useful to literary people, to educational and 
editorial life, of any yet projected. It is really the 
thought of Edwin D. Mead intensified by Charles H. 
Ames, and has as its most active members several who 
had hoped to find in the University Clab what this is 
sure to afford. Its location is in the heart of the business 
part of Boston. It has attractive Wednesday evening 
meetings and delightful Saturday dinners. The member- 
ship already includes one hundred of the men and women 
of scholastic and literary circles that one is sure to wish 
to know; and at the Saturday dinners one meets men 
from abroad whom he is glad to know. 


At last Saturday’s dinner were present Lyman P. 
Powell of University Extension fame, who is energizing 
the Historical Pilgrimage referred to on the book page ; 
State Superintendent Wells of Wisconsin, who is visiting 
the Bridgewater Normal School, the Worcester Normal, 
New Britain Normal, and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College ; O. T. Bright, superintendent of Cook County 
({ll.) schools, who has done so much toward materializing 
in Cook County the high ideal of Colonel Parker ; and 
Mr. C. A. Babcock of Oil City, Pa., who is one of the 
most talented and successful superintendents of the coun- 
try, with schools unexcelled, using the latest methods in 
high professional spirit. 

Brookline had the exhibit of the manual training work 
of the town last week. There was an intelligent exposi- 
tion of the work done in that direction in each grade, and 
it was at the same time a highly attractive display of work 
with pen, brush, and needle, at the bench and in the 
culinary department. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONTRACT RIGHTS OF TEACHERS. 


A decision full of interesting points for teachers, and 
instruction for school boards, is that of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, recently rendered in the case of Far- 
rell vs. School District No. 2, Elizabeth R. Farrell had 
been employed as a teacher in a graded school of the dis- 
trict during the latter part of the school year 1891. It 
was claimed that she was employed under a written con- 
tract dated June 27, made pursuant to a resolution of the 
school board on Jane 20, for the ensuing school year, 
commencing in September. She presented herself in the 
schoolroom on the morning of the opening of the school, 
to perform her contract, but was informed by the director 
that another teacher had been employed. She also ap- 
peared on the second and third mornings for a like pur- 
pose, but on the third morning was denied permission to 
enter the schoolhouse. At the close of the year she 
brought an action for breach of the contract, to recover 
as damages the salary of $400, mentioned in it, alleging, 
among other things, that she had made proper efforts to 
get like employment in other schools, but failed. The 
Circuit Court directed a verdict in her favor, which the 
Supreme Court affirms. Taking up the proposition de- 
termined by the Supreme Court, on the appeal, in the 
order discussed, they are as follows : 

The school district contended that the contract was 
void, because not signed by the director, under a provision 
of the state statute making it the duty of the board to 
employ qualified teachers, and requiring the director and 
moderator to make contracts with them on behalf of the 
district. The court held that it was not in the power of 
the director and moderator to defeat the action of the 
board by refusing to sign a contract authorized by it. 
The board in this case had, by a vote of three to two, 
adopted a resolution to employ this teacher as principal 
for the ensuing year. The contract was signed by three 
members of the board, the moderator, the assessor, and 
one trustee. It was not void because not signed by the 
director. The contract was also held valid, though made 
prior to the annual school meeting. The old board had 
the right, the court said, to employ teachers for the ensu- 
ing year. Nor would the statute providing that the 
anvual meeting might be changed from September to July 
affect the rule. 

After the annual election in July, at which two new 


trystees were elected, and on July 18th, the board made 


and rescinded the action of the old school board in hiring 
teachers for the ensuing year. July 20, notice of this action 
was mailed to this teacher, or principal, and was received 
by her. For this action no reason was given. The court 
declares that it was not in the power of the subsequent 
board to rescind a contract which was legally made by 
the old board, without some valid reason therefor. School 
contracts are governed by the same rules as other con- 
tracts, and when once legally made, are equally binding 
upon both parties thereto. Neither can violate them 
without compensating the other for the damages sustained. 


Upon receipt of the letter notifying her of the resolu- 
tion of the board attempting to rescind the contract, the 
lady at once replied that she should insist upon keeping 
the contract, and that she would be present at the begin- 
ning of the school year for that purpose. Between the 
time of the receipt of this letter and the opening of the 
school she inquired of some personal friends in the county 
where she lived, if they knew of any vacancies in the 
graded schools of that county. She made no application, 
because she knew of no vacancy. After September 5 she 
made several applications for positions in graded schools, 
but did not find any. She made no applications in ordi- 
nary district schools. The court holds that she did all 
that the law required her to do in attempting to find 
other employment. It did not require that she should 
seek or accept service of a different grade or character 
from that in which she was employed. Indeed, she 
might have rested her case upon proof of a contract of 
service, its breach, and damages, determined by the con- 
tract price of services. The defense that she was engaged 
in other profitable employment, or might have had other 
similar employment, was an affirmative one, and the bur- 
den of proof was upon the school district. 

When an employer rescinds a contract of service before 
the time agreed for such service, the person hired for it 
has the choice of two courses,—he may consider and treat 
the contract as rescinded, or he may treat it as still exist- 
ing and tender performance at the proper time. The 
same reasoning does not apply to a rescission before the 
time fixed for the service to commence that does to a dis- 
charge from service. In the latter case he is presumed 
to be out of employment; and itis clearly his daty to accept 
other similar employ; but in the former case he is 
not presumed to be out of employment, and cannot, there- 
fore, in reason, be required to seek other employment to 
cover the futare period. If, however, as in the case of 
teachers, they are taking their vacation for rest and recre- 
ation, they cannot legally be called upon to abandon these 
and seek employment for the coming year. The plaintiff 
in this case was, therefore, justified in notifying the school 
district that she would insist upon her contract, and would 
be ready at the proper time to perform it. 

The question of competency, or rather incompetency, 
was also raised. The course of study was introduced in 
evidence, and showed that yeometry was an optional study 
of the spring term in the tenth grade. Perhaps this was 
sufficient to raise the question of the right to defend on 
this ground. The question that was asked, “ Did you 
ever study geometry ?”’ but which was ruled out, might 
suggest that the branch had never been studied. But the 
teacher had a certificate showing that she had passed an 
examination and was qualified to teach in this particular 
school, She had already taught in this school for some 
time. Both she and the board were familiar with the 
course of study. She made no concealments as to her 
qualifications. Her certificate entitled her to teach, if 
the board saw fit to employ her. Under these circum- 
stances the court was of the opinion that the board had no 
right to rescind the contract, even if it had been done 
upon the ground of alleged incompetency. She had the 
right to enter upon the service, and have her competency 
determined by the service rendered. Had the school 
board, however, when application for the position was 
made to it, required further examination of the applicant, 
that would, undoubtedly, have been all right; but that 
was not done. 

In concluding its opinion, the court said it was a hard- 
ship upon the district to pay for services which were not 
rendered, and, upon the -contrary, it was an equal hard- 
ship upon the teacher to be thus thrown out of employ- 
ment. The school district was responsible for the hard- 
ship through the action of its officers, and myst therefore 
suffer the consequences, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


If possible secure the two volames of the 1894 state report of 
New York from Hon. J. F. Crooker of Albany. These are worthy 
a place in any library. 

President G. Stanley Hall said recently, in a public address, that 
if the Cook County Normal was in Germany, teachers from America 
in large numbers would cross the ocean to examine the work. 


By sending to I. B. Myers, Cook County Normal School, you 
oan receive, for 25 center, the ‘‘Cook County Normal School En- 
velops,’’ which represents the work of the normal school for a 
month, We mention this as the easiest way to answer several 
inquiries. 

The New York colleges as a whole have had 21,805 students in 
attendance the past year. Of these, 16,246 were from that state, 
and 5,559 from outside. Of the latter, 2,625 were from the other 
eight western Atlantic States; 1,134 from the Central States; 731 
from foreign countries; 453 from the South Atlantic States; 302 
from the South Central States; 165 from the mountain states; 149 
from the Pacific States. New Jersey alone sends 1,089; Pennayl- 
vania, 585; Connecticut, 357; Massachusetts, 320. 

Mr. A. H. Yoder of Clark University has been elected as teacher 
of methods snd aesistant superintendent in San Francisco at a 
salary of $2,400. This is the first instance in the country in which 
a city has chosen one for the express purpose of professionalizing 
the work. Mr. Yoder is every way well-fitted for this work. 
Although still a young man, he is a graduate of the normal school 
aud of a college. He has taught in college, has taught or super- 
intended schools for fourteen years and has taken a post-graduate 
eourse at Clark. He is a man of great promise, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that he is to have one of the best chances in this 
country to do special professional work in a large city. 


The University of Pennsylvania has taken a long step forward in 
the establishment of the chair of pedagogy in the department of 
philosophy, with Pres. M. G. Brambangh, Ph. D., of Huntingdon 
College, as professor of the history of education, who will meet the 
c'asses six times a week through the year. The work will be largely 
after the seminary plan, the time being devoted by the s'udents to 
the individual investigation of the present educations! problems and 
their relation to the history of education, and to the study of the 
leading educational theories and institutions. President Brambaugh 
takes his degree of Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania this 
year after a post-graduate course of three years at Harvard and at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is one of the best known and 
most inflaential educational leaders of Pennsylvania. He was born 
in Hantingdon County, April 14, 1862, and is therefore thirty-two 
years of age; he is a graduate of the Millersville Normal School 
and of Huntingdon College. He has been superintendent of Hun- 
tingdon County and has been for several years one of the most sought 
for and most highly appreciated educational lecturers in the coun- 
try. Six months before graduation he received many invitations to 
first-class positions, and selected from among them these two,—the 
presidency of Huntingdon College and the chair of pedagogy in the 
University. To the former he will give the highest administrative 
ability and most of his time; to the latter, he will devote two days 
of each week through the year, and the best of hia literary effort. 
He is easily in the forefront among the educational men of the day, 
both for what he has done and is doing, but more for the great 
promise which he gives for the future along several professional lines, 


THIS AND THAT. 


‘© Roses white and roses red, 
Rose vine tangled overhead ; 
June her floral treasures flings ; 
While above a robin sings.’’ 


London’s Young Women’s Christian Association has a member- 
ship of 14,000. 

The German Emperor, among other things, ia said to be study- 
ing bimetalism and the labor problem. 

The house in which Thomas Buchanan Read wrote ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride”? is atill standing at 58 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. The 
residence is in a fair state of preservation. 

The Petit Journal of Paris had a circulation in 1889 of 950000 a 
day—the largest in the world. Second on the list is The Telegraph 
of London, with a daily circulation of 650,000. 

The “h”’ in Pittaburg will be dropped by the postcffice author- 
ities. Heretofore all ‘‘ burgs,’”’ with the exception of Harrisburg, 
were spelled with final ‘‘h’’; under the new ruling all burghs will 
be spelled without the “ h.’’ 

Some co-educationalist young man is clamoring for admission to 
Vassar College. Why not? The women are now admitted to 
Harvard, Cornell, Colambia, and other colleges for men, and its a 
poor rule that won't work both ways. Bat Vassar says she won’t, 

and if “a woman won’t she won’t and there’s an end on’t.’’—The 
Student. 

So popular is the mountain-climbing Sierra Club of Ualifornia 
that in one year ite members increased from seventy-five to two 
hundred, and it is growing all the time. Among ita purposes are 
the following : ‘‘ Exploring, enjoying and rendering accessible the 
mountain region of the Pacific coast ; to enlist the support and co- 
operation of the people and the government in preserving the forests 
and other natural features of the Sierra Nevada Mountains.’’ At 
a meeting held recently the secretary was directed to issue a notice 
to the press asking all travellers who, during the tourist season, 
had observed any destruction of forest trees, or any other inten- 
tional injary to the natural features of the Yosemite Park reserya- 
tion, to report the same in writing to the clgb, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rs and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
eS dod addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, pan eaas we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE SALOON QUESTION. 


It will oblige a subscriber if you will give, in the JOURNAL, a 
bibliography on the Saloon Question. M. E. M. 
[The following bibliography is courteously furnished by ‘‘ Union 
for Practical Progress.” | 
Anglo-Saxon Race and the Liquor Traffic. Meliora, 4: 130. 
Birmingham Plan of Regulating Temperance. R. Lowe. Fort- 
nightly Review, 27: 1. 
Economic Effects of the Saloon. Chautauquan, 8: 293. 
Ethics of License System. J. Faville. Andover Review, 11: 240. 
Tactics of Temperance Reformers. Meliora, 


The Gothenburg Licensing Systen. J. Halpin. Month, 73: 60. 
Gothenburg Plan J. G. Brooks. Forum, 14: 514, Spectator, 
69: 918. 


Gothenburg System. C.C. Andrews. International Review, 8: 402. 

Government by Rum Sellers. H. Crosby. Forum, 9: 344. 

High License. E. H. Crosby. North American Review, 144. 496. 

High License at the Bar. Funk & Wagnalls. The Voice, Extra, 
XXXIL 

High License Justified. W. Miller. 
147: 638, 

Jayne's Temperance Scheme. Saturday Review, 74: 160, 

License Laws, Considerations in Favor of. L. W. Bacon. 
nal Science and Arts, 14: 118. 

High License, No Remedy. D. R Locke. 
view, 145: 291. 

Liquor and Labor. J.T. Smith. Catholic World, 47: 539. 

Liquor Law, Brattleboro Method. C. Bliss. Scribners, 14: 387. 

Liqaor Law in Massachusetts. C. F. Adams, Jr, North Amer- 
ican Reniew, 115: 219. 

Liquor Laws not Sumptaary. Popular Science 
Monthly, 37: 

Liquor Licsnses; Excise Law and the Saloon. 
North American Review, 155: 395, 

Liquor Licenses in England. Bishop of Chesteron Public Houses. 
Spectator, 69: 279, 316. 

The Liquor Question in Politics. G. Ilea. Economic Tract No. 
26. N. Y. Society for Polit'cal Education, 1889. 

Liverpool Theory of Licensing. Meliora, 8: 323. 

Liquor Traffic and the Ballot. Neal Dow. Our Day, 2: 173. 

New of Temperance Forces. J. Cook. Our Day, 

: 282. 


North American Review, 


Jour 


North American Re- 


G. F. Magoun. 
W. C. Doane. 


Offi — of L'quor Traffic in Great Britain, 1859. Meliora. 


Original Packages. Public Opinion, 9: 99, 122, 103, and 337. 

Ouclook for Temperance Movement in United States. F. E. Wil- 
lard. Our Day, 10: 866. 

Philosophy of Temperance Reformation. Meliora, 1: 368, 

Political Inflaer ce of the Raw Power. H.George. Arena 1: 196. 

Qaality of L'quors as Related to Temperance. T. B. Griffith. 
Dublin Review, 110: 3638, Ap. 

Reform of the Drink Traffic. W.S Rainsford. North American 
Review, Jane, 1893. 

Rom and Ram Power. H. Crosby. Arena, 1: 394 

Refreshment House Movement. J. J. Manley. British Almanac 
Co, 80: 38. 

The ae. the Nation's Bane. M.F Foley. Catholic World, 

The Saloon in Politics. G. F. Parsons. Atlantic, 58: 404. 

The Saloon in Politics, Chautauquan, 8: 228, Pubic Opinion, 

The Saloon asa Political Power. E. B. Crosby. Forum, 7: 32. 

Scientific Temperance: a Symposium. Chautauquan, 9: 162. 

Sober Logic and Solid Facts Concerning High L'cense. Fank & 
Wagnalls. Voice, Extra, XLIV. 

The Solid Ram Power. Voice, Extra, XX XV. 

Sovereignty of the Saloon. R.C. Pitman. Our Day, 2: 289, 


Temperance Lawa in the States and Territories. H. W. Blair. 
Chautauquan, 9: 219. 


Temperance Legislation. J. Halpin. Dublin Review. 106: 299, 

C. H. Goodell; J. Upton. Granite Monthly, 13: 179. 
Temperance and Politics in New York City. N. L. Dorman 

Church Review, 42: 158. 

Temperance Saloons, the Movement in Great Britain and Ite Suo- 

cess Here. G. T. Ferrie, Social Hconomist, October, 1892. 
State of Sobriety in Norway. Meliora, 4: 217. 

Statistics of Temperance. W. J. Beecher. North American Re- 

view, 141: 154, 

Temperance Movement, Commercial Temperance League. 

Hand, 3: 437. 
Temperance Movement and Political Economy. Meliora, 10: 222, 
Temperance Question an Economic Iasue. Sch " 

Quarterly, 17: 555. 
Temperance Question: Lesson from the Old World for the New. 

E.S. Todd. Methodist Review, 51: 566. ren 
The Temperance Trilemma. F. S. Oswald. Forum, 2: 96, 

Uses and Limits of Temperance Legislation. OC. W. Clark. At- 

lantic, 63: 593, 

BOOKS AND REPORTS, 
Cyclopwdia of Temperance and Prohibition. 
Gothenburg Licensing System. 

Oliphant. 

Gothenburg Licensing System, Gallus Thomann, New York, United 


States Brewers’ Association. 

A Journalist’s Pisa for the Suppression of the 
L. Rhone, Boston. 
Liquor Traffic, 

Inebriety : Ite Etiology, Pathology, Treatment, and J 
Norman Kerr, M.D. London : H. K. Lous, — 


Liquor Problem in All Ages. Daniel Dorchester, D.D. i 
& Hunt, New York, 


Fank & Wagnalls. 
Lewis Baillie; Edinburgh, W 


p Liquor Traffic. D, 
National League for Suppression of 


National Conssiaden of Inquiry Concerning the Liquor Traffic. 

New York, 1874. 
urnaliste, and Divines (in regard 

state toward the liquor traffis). 
Boston : National League for Sappression of L‘qaor Treffic. 

Pictorial Drink Bill of the British Nation. Dawson Barns. E. 
Cartice, London. 

Proceedings 7 the National Temperance Congress, 1890, Funk 
& Wagnalls. 
Prohibition: The Principle, the Policy, and the Party. E. J. 
Wheeler, A.M. Fank & Wagnalle. ; 
The Report of Committee on Jadiciary (Senate and Maine Legisla- 
ture) Relative to the Sale of Intoxicating Liqaor. 

Sta‘istics, Liquor Traffic. Dawson Barns. Uaited Kingdom Alli- 
acce, Manchester. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor; Special Reports: No. 5, The Gothenburg 
Syetem of L'qaor Traffic. E.R L. Gould. 

What the Temperance Century has made Certain. Rev. W. F. 
Crafte, A.M. Fank & Wagoalls. 


ONE FISH BALL. 


Professor Lane, Harvard’s most distinguished Latin professor, 
made his popular reputation on the following college song : 


There was a man went up and down, 
To seek a dinner through the town. 


What wretch is he who wife forsakes, 
Who best of jam and waffles makes. 


He feels his cash to know his pence, 
And fiads he bas but jost six cents. 


He fiads at last a right cheap place, 
And enters in with modcst face. 


The bi'l of fare he searches throngh, 
To see what his six cents will do. 


The cheapest viand of them all 
Is ‘* Twelve and a half cents for two Fish-ball. 


The waiter he to him doth call, 
And geotly whispers—‘‘ one Fish-ball.’”’ 


The waiter roars it thr.ogh the hall, 
The guests they start at ‘* one Fish-ball | ”’ 


The guest then rays, quite ill at ease, 
‘* A piece of bread, sir, if you please.”’ 


The waiter roars it through the hall, 
‘** We don’t give bread with one Fish ball! ’’ 


Who would have bread with his Fish-ball, 
Mast get it first, or not at all. 


Who would Fish-ball with Arins eat, 
Maat get some friend to stand a treat. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL REGIMENT. 


One of the features, to the boys at least—the greatest feature in 
the public schools of Boston each year—is the street parade, man- 
euvering, dress parade, and inspection.of the Boston School Reg’- 
ment. The regiment, which for thirty years has constituted a part 
of the curriculam of Boston’s High and Latin schools, is an organi- 
zation distinctively an adjanot of Boston’s school sys:em. No other 
city ia the country has a regiment of public achool boys, and few 
have military drill in their public schools. 

Each year a day is set in the month of May by the school com- 
mittee for the parade of the regiment. Parade day is one of great 
interest to Bostonians. No regiment of state militia can claim so 
much attention upon parade as these 1,600 uniformed and well- 
drilled boys. ° 

The regiment usually forms in front of the English High School, 
and the march over the route begins about 10.30 in the morning. 
The last street on the ronte is aristocratic old Beacon Street, and 
up thie street, past the Statehouse at the top of the hill, they march 
to the wide gates at the lower end of the Common, and out upon 
the parade-ground. Here they perform the evolutions that are con- 
claded with the dress parade. 

The introdaction of military drill into the public schools of Bos- 
ton was the outgrowth of the martial epirit engendered by the war 
of the R;bellion. In 1861 Amos Lawrence, Martin Brimmer, Rev. 
De. Edward Everett Hale, and several other distinguished citizens, 
established the Massachusetts Rifle Club, the object of which was 
to i: struct and to fit men to be officers in the volunteer regiments 
then o gavizing in the state. liobart Moore, an officer in the 
militia, was engaged as drill-master. In 1864 the men who had 
organizd the R fle Club petitioned the school board to permit the 
introduction of military drill into the public schools. They agreed 
to pay for an instractor and rent » hall for one year, as an ex- 
periment. 

The year’s work demonstrated the experiment to be a wise one. 
It was decided to establish the drill regularly, confining it to the 
Latin and the high schools throughout the city. Gen. Hobart 
Moore was appointed instructor, aod held that position until his 
death lat March. He was brigadier-general of the Massachusetts 
militia for sevev years, and a thorough tactician. 

There are at present eight high schools in Boston, in which there 
are about 1600 boys. The military classes are divided into one 
battalion of eight, two of seven, and one battalion of ten companies. 
The two central and largest high schools in the city are the English 
High and Latin School. The Latin School is the only one that fits 
the pupils directly for Harvard College. From these two schoola 
are chosen by election each year the colonel and lieutenart-colonel 
of the regiment, one furnishing the colonel, the other the lieutenant- 
colonel, and the choice of each alternating between the schools, so 
that the lighest officer is elected from one of the schools every 
other year. The other cfficers are elected every year by the boys 
from the various schools in which the battalions or companies may 
be located. The tactics are substantially those used in the regular 
army. Military drill in the high schools is compulsory. 

The arme snd equipments consist of 1,500 breech-loading muskets, 

which were sent to the factory and ont down to the required lengths 
for cadets. There are two lengths, adapted to the different ages 


° 

the boys. The cadets wear the belt and bayonet scab 
he ieee wear a double-breasted sack-coat of dark blue an 
Yith standing collar. —Harper's Young People. ’ 


A PIONEER IN MUSIC. 


A recent issue of the Boston Transcript was a paragraph on 
Lowell Mason which will be of interest to our readers. It is as 
follows: 


In 1834 Joseph Harrington, Jr., of Roxbary, then principal o 
the Hawes School in South Boston, wished to introduce singing 4. 
his school. He asked the school committee if he might teach the 
children the radiments of music to enable them to sing occasionally 
to relieve the tediam of school discipline. After much hesitation 

ermission was given to devote the last twenty minutes of the 
ednesday and Saturday half-day sessions to this instruction, Mr, 
Harrington to hire a piano at his own expense, which he did gladly, 
feeling the importance of the singing to the welfare of the scholars, 
After a year’s practice, the result being shown at the annual exhj- 
bition, the committee then hired Mr. Mason to give lessons in the 
Hawes School for one year, providing a piano for the use of the 
school. The result being highly satisfactory, Mr. Mason was then 
employed in the other echools of the city. Mr. H. also introduced 
the ‘* positions’’ into his school, and abolished the use of corporal 

punishment for girls, which at that time was in general ~. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Frank May, for twenty years chief cashier of the Bank of Eng. 
land, has retired from that position. Irregularities in the invest- 
ments of the funds are meartioned as the canse. It is eaid that the 
resignation of May was demanded by the directors because he had 
involved the bank in a heavy loss by advancing money to com- 
panies in which the cashier’s eon was interested. Ramors place the 
loss to the bank as low as $20,000, and as high as $3 000,000. 

The Bank of Eogland was founded in 1694 by Mr. Willism Pat- 
terson, a Scotch gentleman, who was afterwards engaged in the ill- 
fated Darien enterprise. The salary of ite governor is $10,000a 
year, of ita deputy governor $7,500, and of its twenty-four direc- 
tors, $2,500 each. 

The prime object of the institution of the bank was to assist the 
goverrment by lending it funds. It was constituted as a joint 
stock company, with a capital of £1,200,000, which was lent at 
eight per cent interest to the government of William and Mary, at 
that time in a state of embarrasament. It charter has been renewed 
at various times, the last renewal haviog taken place in 1844. At 
the passing of the act of 1844 the limit of notes to be iseued against 
the government debt was fixed at £14,000,000. 

The baok makes a profit of £15,000 a year upon gold bullion 
and foreign coin. The amount of notes in the hands of the people 
averages £25,000,000. Iu its banking department the Bank of 
Eogland differs from all others in having the management of the 
public debt and paying the dividends on it. For the management 


of this debt it receives about £247,000 a year, against which there 
are set charges amounting to £124 000. The present capital of the 
bank is £1,553,000. The public deposits vary from £3 500,000 
to £20,000.000, and the private deposits from £20,000,000 to 
£30,000,000, 

The corporation of the Bank of Eogland is prohibited from 
engaging in any sort of commercial industry other than dealing in 
bille of exchange and in gold and silver. It is authorized to ad- 
vance money upon the security of goods or merchandise pledgd to 
it and to sell by public auction such goods as are not redeemed 
within a specified time. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What was the Timber Calture Act, and when was this re- 


pealed ? J ACOBITE. 
— Who is the author of the lines, 
‘* Thirty days hath September, 
April, Jane, and November,” etc.? J. E. W. 


— Who wrote ‘‘ God Save the Kia oh 
. E. P., Brookline, Mass. 


Henry Carey, about 1740, 


— Is the registration of voters required in all the ei a Ww 
No. 


— In your issue of March 15, ‘‘N. W, R.’’ quotes three stanza 
under the title of ‘‘ Reverie of a Teacher,’ and aske for the name 
of the author. The stanzas are part of a poem entitled “ The 
Children,’’ written by Charles M. Dickenson, formerly, if not 00¥, 
of Binghampton, N. Y. The entire poem may be found in Brooks’ 
Elocution, page 289. B. B.S. 


— Please tell through “ Queries’ where James Russell Lowell 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson are buried. MERBRIFIELD. 


The former is buried in Mount Auburn Cemetary, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; the latter, in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery at Concord, Mass. 


— Is Conan Doyle a nom de plume ? L, X. 
No. The fall name is Arthur Conan Doyle. 
— What is the politics of ‘‘ General ’’ Coxey ? S. 
He is populist. He was formerly a greenbacker. 

X.Z. 


— When did the American “ Black Friday’’ occur ? 
September 24, 1869. 


— What is the exact location, and where are the exact bounds- 
ries, of Oklahoma Territory ? Our geographies do not one K 


Your query has been referred to an expert, He says he cannot 
answer, and advises you to write to the governor of the territory: 


q 


June 14, 1894, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Selected and Edited by Francis 
B. Gammere. Atheneum Press Series. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
880 pp. Price, $1.35 
A standard edition of the picked ballads of the old English folk, 

those who sang of Robyn Hode because the proud outlaw was in 

their green woods near by; an edition which will give the best and 
the typical ballads, with ample notes for the reader who would 
comprehend as well as catch the surface of the meaning, with an 
introduction which shall tell what the ballads are and what they 
signify; a working edition of a choice li erature that will never be 
rivalled, because the conditions which alone made it possible are 
gone forever. Sach an edition has long been wanting, and such 
Professor Gammere has given us. His close study of the | 
in which our English, Saxon, and Teutonic forefathers let out their 


. thoughts and feelings, his wide acquaintance with the remnants of 


those thoughts and feelings, as they have been presented to us in 
scraps or songs or books, his carefal appreciation of this ancestral 
literature of our English, fit Professor Gammere for the work of 
selecting and editing these ballads. It is needless to say that the 
work has been well done. Did one doubt it, the fact that Profes- 
sor Kittredge, whose command of Middle English makes him an 
authority in Eogland and Germany, as here. has revised introduc- 
tion, glo:sary, and notes, and that Prof. Francis J. Child, who 
stands alone as a student of ballads, has added his services with the 
glossary, would forestall a question. The introduction is, of course, 
the least essential part of the book, and when it is extended over a 
scant hundred pages, the editor is certainly put upon the defensive. 
The fact that the best part of it has once been delivered in a series 
of lectures awakens the critic’s suspicions. Professor Gammere’s 
iatrodaction is quite delightfal reading,—at least it would be, did 
one not know that it is wi‘hin the same covers as these old English 
ballads. It shows great learning, deep research, and a warm ap- 
ation of ballad poetry and of the beginning of folk literature. 
at it is not a fitting introduction to this collection. As lectures at 
Johns Hopkins this mode of expression was quite likely successfal. 
Ia print, in this connection, it is tiresome. Bat the material, the 
facts, the learning, is all there, and the Old English Ballads will 
fiod a handy resting place in the library of every reader of the 
choicest expression of our English literatare. 


Britt Nyer’s History or rae Unitep Srares. Iilus- 
trated by F. Opper. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
329 pp. $2 00. 

The second edition of this work is already in press, so that the 
success of the author in meeting a want of the American reading 
public seems assured. Indeed, no one who has noted the popu- 
larity of the weekly letters, in city and county, with the children of 
merchants and traders, clerks and laborers, and their parents, who 
has seen the newsboy cry the Sunday paper with ‘‘ Bill Nye’s letter 
in it, sir,’? could have felt a doubt that this work would be a suo- 
cess. It was a bold undertaking, to set out to write a history of 
the United States, of over three hundred pages, the whole purpose 
of which should be to amuse,—if this is the proper term to give the 
sensation produced by Mr. Nye’s writings. There have been comic 
histories before this, and very good ones, but nothing so pretentious 
as the present work. Bill Nye has succeeded in producing a work 
which will probably be read through by more people than ever read 
any other United States history, out of school years. Just why, 
the critics may find it difficult tosay. It may be that the American 
people, serious in all their pleasures, and with a developed distrust 
of direct instruction, are yet anxious to make the most of an oppor- 
tunity to get some instruction on the sly. And there is a great 
deal of information presented within the brilliant covers of this 
book, ioformation which is driven into the memory by Mr. Opper’s 
striking illustrations. The facts are generally true, which is one 
reason the author seems so concerned to have the readers believe 


that they are not entirely so, and if those aspects which are pre-" 


sented are not those to which we are most accustomed, it is but fair 
to remember that the importance of all things is relative. If it is 
of importance that school children should know that Balboa waded 
into the Pacific Ocean when he took possession, it is possible, from 
the standpoint of the social historian, that it may be interesting to 
know what Balboa did after he came out of the water, or whether 
his armor got rusty. It is certain that the wading in is what pupils 
remew ber. 

Sometime some genius may study the funny side of the end of 
the century A'nerican. The field is fruitful, full of interest, and 
of warning. Meanwhile, every one who feels the thrill of pleasure 
which follows a perusal of Bill Nye’s fascinating chapters, will boy 
his history of our country. 


German For Amertoans. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. Phila- 
delphia: J. Kohler. 219 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Mayer's German for Americans is especially adapted to those 
who desire to gain some knowledge of the German language without 
ateacher. Consequently emphasis is placed upon the peculiarities 
wherein German differs from English. Such differentiation par- 
ticularly appears in ths pronunciation, inflection, nd construction. 
From this poiot of view Dr. Mayer introduces the study of German 
to American students. Grammatical construction receives attention 
first, pronunciation being carefully noted from the beginning. Co- 
pious exercises for the use of vocabulary and principles of the 
structure of German composition follow. In these sentences the 
English is interlined with the German, a feature of much assistance 
to the student who is striving to acquire the language by his own 
efforts. Then follows what is entitled ‘‘The Practical Part.’’ 
Here the student finds the conversational language, first idiomatic 
phrases, then salutations, calls, and the requirements of the home, 
social parlance, the converration of business, trading, etc. ‘‘ Phrase- 
ology Alphabetically Arranged ’’ comprises several pager, and Words 
Similar in Sound several more. The advantage of these features 
needs no commont. The vocabulary classes the nouns according 
to gender. This isa feature affording much saving of time and vex- 
ation of spirit. A list of German proverbs with English equiva- 
lente, and rules to determine the gender of nouns are appended. 

Dr. Mayer has succeeded in bringing within the compass of one 
volume much essential inetraction, to acquire which hitherto the 
student must have had sevéral volumes at hand. Although par- 
ticularly adaoted to private or self-instraction ,German for Amer- 
icans will afford valuable assistance ian the schoolroom, especial 
in the usual brief preparatory course of the secondary school. 

In tHe Kine’s Country. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 300 pp., 5x7} Price, 1.50. 

In the King’s Country ia a story of Christian endeavor, and is 
written in the very spirit of that organization. The plot is well 
laid and naturally developed, introducing many characters in a 
pleasant, friendly way. The story eventually weaves itself into 
romance, that without the necessity of imparting the information, 
assures the reader that ‘‘ they lived happy ever after.”” The char- 
acters are all ‘‘ grown up,’’ and the book is quite within the range 
denominated fiction. The practical working of the almost aviver- 
eal Society of Christian Endeavor is well illustrated in the develop- 
ment of noble character, lofty sentiment, beautifal ideals, and their 

pplication to and fulfillment in the walks of daily life, among both 


the wealthy and those less favored with the world’s goods. The 
religious centiment of the book, naturally a prominent feature, is 
not sentimental, but deep and sincere. The book cannot fail to ex- 
ert an uplifting inflaence. 

Lee & Shepard have published The Young Navigators, another 
volume in the All Over the World Library Series, by Oliver Optic. 


By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. New York: Macmillan & Co. 238 pp. 54x 4 in. 
Price, 75 cents. 

* Moat delightfal are these chronicles of New England's birds and 
flowers, its woods and fields and streams, in spring and autumn. 
in winter and in summer moods. Miss Wright is an ardent lover of 
nature and of ite expression, and she has voiced her feelings in 
these sketches, full of the spirit of out-of-doors life and beauty. 
Thera is a fascination, not only in nature and its mavy forms of 
expressing the lessons it has to teach us, but also in word-painting, 
that sort of literatare with which all have become familiar these 
few years past, the pastels in prose, vignettes, and sketches of 
every sort and fashion. The fascination in making this sort of 
thing is scarcely equaled by the risk, perhaps—yet the riek is not 
small. Mse Wright has chosen to voice her chronicled in a certain 
rythm prose, with a metrical cadence, when this does not choore 
to vary with the sense. The form is one which admirably expresses 
certain moods, which come upon one nowhere oftener than while 
lying among the flowers or watching the birds. The mood of these 
chronicles and their form, harmoniz s with the mood of a shacy 
hammock on a lazy afternoon, or of a wild wood vista, when ali 
is atune to rest and qaiet and absent thoughts and natare all about. 


THe FRienpsHip oF NATURE. 


Tae AND Oruer Storigs. By Richard Hardirg 
Davis. New York: Harper and Bros. 4}x7} inches. 221 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The ornamental edition in which is published the collection of 
Richard Harding Davie’s recent tales, ie an attractive volame within 
and without. The tales include besides the one which entitles the 
book,—The Writing on the Wall, The Right of Way, His Bad 
Angel, The Boy Orator of Z-pata City, The Romance in the Life of 
Hefty Burke and An Anonymous Letter. Hefty Barke and Van 
Bibber are old and ever welcome friends. The most forcible story 
in book is His Bad Angel. Richard Harding Davis's stories are 
always commendable, for while they serve to amase, their after- 
thoughts are those that are pleasant to retain. 

With Edged Fools, by Henry Liton Merriman, published aleo by 
Harper & Bros., is a novel of Eoglish life. The plot is interesting, 
and the narrative is much in the conversational line. Price, $1.25. 

Stand Fast Craig Royster appears in the cloth-bound popalar 
edition of William Black’s novels, issued at 80 cents per volume. 


Tae First Quarter CenTuRY THE WHITEWATER 

NORMAL SCHOOL. —1862-1893, 198 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The alamni of Whitewater Normal School, Whitewater, Wie., 
and others interested in edacational institutions, will fiod much to 
enjoy in the records of the firet quarter centary of the Whitewater 
Normal School. The first part of the volume describes the devel- 
opment of normal schools in general, in Wisconsin in particular, 
fiaally narrowing down to Whitewater Normal Scho#i. The sec- 
ond part is devoted to the quarter centennial celebration, including 
minutes of the program and the addresses. The third part con- 
tains brief biographical sketches cf the graduates, beginning with 
the first to receive the diplomas of the institution,—the class of 
1870. Th biographical aketches are carefully indexed in alpba- 
betical order. 


Teri. Edited by R. W. Deering. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 5x Thinches. Proce, 65 cents. 

Sebiller’s Withelm Tell presents the story with marvelous dramatic 
power, epic beauty, and minstrel grace. The text of the new edi- 
tion edited by Professor ey te mainly that of the Cotta edition 
corrected by Schiller himself. The introduction gives a brief sketch 
of Schiller’s life and works. The notes are fall and helpfal. The 
works of Schiller are particularly int-resting as literary stady, since 
they mark a new era of German drama. Schiller was one of the 
most earnest promoters of the dramatic renatcsnce, and ‘the infla- 
ence of his work upon its trend was powerfal. 


Courace. By Charles Wagner. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

New York: 237 pp., 745. Price, $1 25. 

Whenever the public thought is turned upon a need, it is morally 
certain that it will be met by enterprising publishers and observing 
authors. One of the very general demands of the day is for assiat- 
ance in the development of moral character, and already there have 
been textbooks on ethies, supplementary reading on suc: ess, etc. 

The latest bid for achoolroom favor along this line is this work 
by Charles Wagner. Ite chapters deal with obedience, simplicity, 
heroic education, effort and work, faithfulness, gaiety, manly 
honor, fear, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


oi Se in Geometry; by Geoige Iles. New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
A Preparatorp German Reader for Beginners; by C. L. Van Daell; 
prise 45 cents ——Fir t Four Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis; edited 

v Wm W. Gov dwin and John W. White; $' 65.——The Ix flec- 
tions and Syntax of the Morte @’ Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory; by 
Charles Sears Baldwin; price, $150. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The New Timothy; by Wm. W. Baker; price, 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein; with notes by W, H. Carruth; price, $1.C0. 
New Vork: Henry Holt & Co. 

Under the Second Renaissance; by Florence Trail; price, $1.00. 
Buffalo: Cheries Wells Moulton. 

REPORTS.— Brookline, Mass ——Rhode Island.—— Worcester, Mass. 
Albavy, N. Y.—Omatha ——Warren, Mass.——Cambridge, Mass.—— 
Marlboro, Mass.—— Baltimore, Md.—Fall River, Mass.— Arlington, 
Mass.—— Belmont, Mass.——Salt Lake City.——Sheffield, West Stock- 
bridge, and New Marlborough, (Mass.)——Platnfield, N. J.— Wilbra- 
ham, |Mass.——Ludlow, Mass. —— Longmead. w, Mass. Newark, 
N. J.—Weat Springfield, Mass.——North Adams, Mass.—— Manches- 
ter. N. H.—Lynn, Mass.—dAlbany, N. Y.—Somerville, Mass.—— 
Malden, Mass. 

CATALCGUES. —Chicago Marual Training School. —— Worcester 
Polytechnic Lastitute.——University of Michigan.——Manual Training 
School, Wsshington Univ.— Colby Univ. Waterville, Me. —— Colum- 
bian University ——University of the City of New York. 


HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGE. 


JULY 28—AveusT 8, 

Under auspices of the University Extension Summer School of the 
University of Pennsylvania; general manager, Lyman P. Powell. 

Jaly 28—Philadelphia. 

July 29— Philadelphia. 

Jaly 30—Hartford. 

July 31—10 a. m., reception in Old South Church, Boston. 
Addresses by Col. T. W. Higginson, Edward Everett Hale, Justin 
Winsor, Edwin D. Mead, Horace E. Scudder, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Roger Wolcott, Hezekiah Batterworth, A. E. Winship. 

Afternoon, Banker Hill Monument and Copp’s Hill. Addresses 
by A. E. Winship and Join S. Hayes. 

Aug. 1—9 a. m., Cambridge, visiting Harvard College, the elm, 
homes of Longfellow, Lowell, ete. Col. T. W. Higginson, Justin 
Wineor, Edwin D. Mead, William Lloyd Garrison, A. E. Winship, 
and W. Freez: will act as guides for the day. Lexington and Con- 
cord will be visited in barges. E.G. Porter, George F. Hoar, and 
F. B. Sanborn will make addresses. 

Aug. 2—Salem. Addresses by ex-Secretary of War W. C. Endi- 
cott, Prof. E. Morse, and Hon. R. S. Rantoul. Reception at the 
Nahant residence of Senator Lodge. 

Aug. 83—Plymouth. Prof. W. W. Goodwin of Harvard, and 
the officers of the Pilgrim Historical Society will be the guides and 
make addresses. 

Aug. 4—Leave Boston for Newburg, N. Y. 

Aug. 5—Sanday to be spent at Newburg. 

Ang. 6—Tarrytown, West Point, etc. 

Aug. 7—Sunnyside, New York, and Brooklyn: 

Aug. 8—Trenton, etc. 

For terms and tickets address Lyman P. Powell, 15th and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


UNIVERSITY. EXTENSION—PHILADELPHIA, IN JULY. 


At the forthcoming Summer Meeting of the American Society 
for the Exteus'on of University Teaching to be held in Philadelphia 
in the buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, during the 
month of July, there will be one of the most notable conferences 
on the Science and Art of Pedagogy ever held in this country. 
Dr. Frank MoMarry of the University of Illinois will give twenty 
lectures to the students taking the courses of the Sammer Meeting 
upon the Herbartian system of education now so prominently put 
forth by the majority of educators. What will be of prime interest 


to all those engaged in the work of practical education will be the 
application of this theory of Pedagogy to the actual problems and 
difficulties of education in the United States. Dr. GC. Van Liew 
of the Iilinois State Normal will lecture upon ‘‘ The Aims of the 
Pablie Schovls and their Courses of Study,’’ and slso conduct a 
seminary for the advanced study of the Herbartian svetem of educa- 
tion. Another lecturer will be Dr. Dickinson S. Miller of Bryn 
Mawr College who will deliver a nine-lecture course on the Pay- 
chology of the Intellect and the Will,’’ during the firat two weeks 
of the meeting. Mr. Thaddeus L. Bolton of the Massachusetts 
State Normal School who has been for several years investigating 
the pedagogical valne of child study, will deliver five courses of 
lectures on this very important subject. Mr. Bolton has been car- 
rying oo his investigations in the Seminary of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, who is the great leader in this new 
branch of science. 

There has probably never been a report issued by our National 
Department of Education at Washington, under the headship of 
Dr. William T. Harris, that has aroused more discussion pro and 
con than has the recent publication now so widely known as the 
Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, to- 
gether with the reports of the conferences of several committees 
appointed by them to discuss the place of Latin, Greek, English, 
other Modern Languages, Mathematics, Physics, etc., Natural His- 
tory, History, Civice and Political Economy and Geograpliy in the 
curricula of our Secondary Schools. This report will be made the 
center of a series of interesting lectures and roand table discussions, 
dealing with the report as a whole and with the reports of the 
various sub-committees. Mr, A. E. Winship, editor of the JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION willin three lectures discuss What the Report 
is Not. Dr. Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford College, and 
others, together with a prominent member of each of the separate 
o mmittees, will discuss and defend the report. Mr. Nathan C. 
Sobwffer, superintendent of Pablic Instruction in Pennsy!vania, 
will give a course of five lectures on Teaching Papils how to Think. 
Among those besides the ones already mentioned who will be at this 
conference at the second Summer Meeting of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching will be E. G. Bowne, 
Adelbert College; E. Brooke. superintendent city schools, Phila- 
delphia; T. C. Chamberlin, University of Chicago; R. G. Haling ; 
W. B. Powell, superintendent city school, Washington; T. H. 
Safford, Williams College; C. F. Smith, Vanderbilt University ; 
8. Tharber, Girle’ High School, Boston; A. N. Van Dall, Massa- 
chusetts Inatitate of Technology. 


TIRED PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Use HorsrorpD's ACID PHOSPHATE. 
= The tired professional and literary men will find nothing so sooth- 
ing and refreshing as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. This is the tes- 
timony of thousands of these classes of men. 


——— { 


Mathematics for Common Schools, 


A graded course in Arithmetic, with simple 


problems in Algebra and Geometry. 


By Joun H. Watsn, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Part I., 218 pages, 30 cents. 


Part II., 252 pages, 3§ cents. 


Part III., 365 pages, 65 cents. 


This is a one book arithmetic in three parte. Part I. contains those portions of the subject needed by all pupils of common schools. Part 
II., an Intermediate Arithmetic, intende.| for pupils of the fifth and sixth school years, gives a sufficiently full treatment of fractions, compound 
numbers and the simple and more practical! parts of percentage and interest. A short chapter of easy algebraic equations is added to be used 
whenever advisable. Part III., a Higher Arithmetic, completes the ordinary grammar school course, and contains tn addition a chapter on 
algebraic equations and a chapter on elementary constructive —— y. 


The special features of the work are its division of the arit 


metical portion into half-yearly chapters, instead of the ordinary arrangement 


bv topics; the omission so far as possible of rules and defivitions ; the use of equations in the solution of problems, and the introduction of the 


elements of algebra and geometry. 


The work very closely Spgrecinnens the course in mathematics laid dewn in the recently issued report of the Com-~ 


mittee on Secondary Schoo 


Studies of the National Educational Association, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS. 


Chicago has 3,600 teachers, and requires about 
400 new teachers each year. Two hundred of 
there are selected from experienced teachers from 
other sections of the country. The others are 
graduates from our own training achool. Salariee 
for primary and grammar school teachers are as 
follows: Ist year, $500; 2d year, $550: 54 year. 
$575; 4th year, 650; Sth year, $650; 6th year, 
$700 and $725; 7th year, $775 end $800. A dif- 
erence of $25 is made between the primary and 
grammar grades. High schvol teachers have gal- 
aries varying from $850 to $2,(00 a sear. 

The next examiration of teachers for Chicago 
will occur on Jaly 3, at the West Division High 
School, corner of Ogden Ave. and Congress St., at 
9 a.m. The examination occura on one day. 
Applicants may be examined in the following 
subjects : 

For assistants in grammar and primary schools 
—arithmetic, algebra (to quadratic), geometry 
(plane), natural philosophy, botany (elementary), 
zodlogy, (elementary), astronomy (elementary), 
physiolocy (elementary), geography, physical geox- 
raphy, U. S. history and modern European history, 
English langvage, drawing, and vocal masic. 

For principals of primary echools—algebra, Re- 
ometry, history (modern), English literature, eci- 
ence, misce!laneous 

For principals of grammar schools—algebra, 
geometry, history (general), literature, plane trig- 
ovometry, science, theory of teaching. 

For assistants in high schoolk—The same as 
principals of grammar schools, substitutiog Latio 
for theory of teaching. 

No one is employed in echoola who does not hold 
a certificate of qualification from the Chicago Board 
of Education, and has not completed the 19ch year. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jnne 19: Texas Colored Teachers’ Association; 
Galveston. 

Jnve 19-21: Missouri State Teachers’ ; 
Pertle Springs. 

Jane 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead City. 

Jane 25-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Assceiation ; 
Delaware. 

Jane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston. 

Jane 26-28: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Acsocistion: Buffalo. 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association; 
Dapville. 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jone 27-29: Alabama Educational Aesociation ; 
Blovnt Springs. 

Jane 28-29: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick; St. John. 

Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association; 
Comberland Island. 

July 1-6: South Carolina State Teachers’ Aasoc. ; 
Spartanbarg. 

July 2-5: Weet Virginia Educational Association ; 
Fairmont. 

Jaly 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asaoci.tion ; 
Eareka Springs. 

Jaly 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. 

Jaly 38-5: Tennessee State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Marfreesborv. 

July 3-6: National Music Teachers’ Agsoc. ; Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Jaly 3-5: TFennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Media. 

July 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ; 
Jackaon. 

Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 7-9: Virginia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Belford City. 

Jaly 9: New Jersey State Teachers’ Aesociation ; 
Asbury Park. 

Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion ; Saratoga. 

Jaly 10-13: N.tional Education Association; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 10-12: American Institute of Instruction; 
Bethlehem, N. H. 

Jaly 10-12: The Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Annapolis. 

Jaly 10-12: Louisiana Educational Asscciation; 
Alexandria, 


If you are looking for a place which combines 
health, pleasure, and economy get acopy of “ Sam- 
mer Homes,’’ published by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Central Vermont Railroad, and plan 
your summer vacation with its help. The book 
describes the most attractive places among the 
Green Mountains and along the shores of Lake 
Champlain, gives a list of hotels, farm and board- 
ing houses, that give good board at $5 per week 
ava upward; and proves beyond qu-stion that 
Vermont is the ideal vacation state ot New Eng- 
Jand, For a copy of ‘'Somm3r Homes’? write 
T. H. Hanley, Central Vermont Railroad, 260 
Washington Street, Boston, or S. W. Cummings, 
St. Albans, Vt. 


= 


SUMVER Cou: SE in epokin Latin and Greek 
at ** Kugby,’’ Philadelphia. Jane 26 te July 31, 
Circulars. 


ARKANSAS. 

The twenty-seventh annual session of Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Eareka Springs, July 2-5, ’94. The program is 
as follows: 

Mondav Morning, July 2.—Opening Exercises followe 
by “papers: Literature aud History in Grammar 
Grad:s"’ Miss Margaret Millsap, Eureka Springs. 

Afternoon —Piesident’s Annual Address; Junius Jor- 
dau, Pine Bluff. 

SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Officers: President, R. H. Parham; Secretary, C. Hen- 


derson. 

one School Courses a8 
sented by Prea. J. L. Buchanan, A. I. U. 

A General Meeting will be held Tuesday Morning, July 
3 —Papers: The Value of the Public 
in ‘the “Primary” Behcole,” Miss Ruth 
Mec#rid>, Pine Bluff. Recess ten minutes 

0 “ The Report 
of School Department wil) discuss 
Eureka Sprivge.. High School,” Miss Annie Easter. 

Conway’ Jerome McNeill, Univers'tv. Fayetteville. 
“ Intereollegiate Athletics.” Prof. R. H. Will's, of the A 
I. U.; Pres. J. H. Dye. Galloway College, Searcy * Uni- 
form Requirements for 4dmission to the Colleges of the 
State,’ Pres. J. A. Laughlin, Cumberland College, 
Clarkaville; Pres. J. W. Conger, Ouachita College, 
Arkad.Iphia. 

CouNTY EXAMINBR’S DEPARTMENT. 
President, J. J. Doyne, Lonoke; Secretary, H. A. 
Nickell. (zark, 

Thursday Morning.— Place of the Examiner in the 
Publie School System.” A. Wocd, Heber. ‘* Percentages: 
Are They the Te*t of Qaalifications in a Teach-r?”’ ©, 
T. Torreyron, Mammoth Springs. “ School Legislation, 
from an Examiner’s Standooint,” J. W. Southerland, 
Hindsville. “A Course of Study for Institutes,” I. ©. 
G.bson, St. Charles, 

COLORADO, 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

The graduating class of the East Denver High 
School numbered 113; the West Denver, 24; and 
North Denver, about 17. 

The gradaates of the various departnents of the 
State University this year number 38. The io- 
crease in attendance is 50 per cent over that of 
last year. 

The preparatory echool of the State University 
gradaated a class of 25, May 25. 
The Gunnison High School graduated a class of 
ten, May 25, of whom five were young men. 
The school census of Denver shows an increare 
of 1,300 in East Denver, a decrease of 132 in Weat 
Denver, and a decrease of over 2,000 in North 
Denver. 
Prof. Edward Spencer of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity haa been elected professor of Latin in Dan- 
ver University. 
At the quarterly examination of teachers for 
Arapahoe County, May 25-26, 135 candidates were 
present, of whom only ten were men, 
INDIANA, 

State Editor, ROBEBT J. ALBY, Bloomington. 

Frank L. J nes, for a number of years a ward 
principal in Kokomo, has been elected principal 
of the Noblesville High School. 

Prof. T. C. Mendenhall has written the board 
of Rose Polytechnic that he cannot accept the pres 
idency of that institution. Mr. Mendenhall was 
formerly presidet, resigning in ’89 to accept the 
superintendency of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Prof. F. R. Holland died at bis home in Hope, 
May 22, at the ege of seventy-four. He was the 
founder and for many years the manager of the 
Hope Ladies’ Seminary. He had a great and 
good inflaence on the young. His old pupils all 
monrn his death. 

The law of the state provides that the euperin- 
tendents of the three cities having the largest enu 
meration of school children shall be members of 
the state board of education. For the past ten 
years there has been quite a strife between Terre 
Haute and Fort Wayne for representation on the 
board. For the past year Fort Wayne has been 
successful, but the recent enumeration gives the 
place to Terre Haute. The enumeration in Fort 
Wayne ia 14,231, while that in Terre Haute is 
15,092. 

William A. Rawles, principal of Sedalia (Mo.) 
High School, has been eelected as instructor io 
history in Indiana University. Mr. Rawles was 
formerly connected with the preparatory depart- 
ment of the university, where be did splendid work. 

A. B. Uirey, instructor in biology in Indiana 
University, has been called to the head of the bio- 
iogical department in North Manchester College. 
Mr. Ulrey ie a fine biologist and a most excellent 
teacher. 

Prof. W. C. Weir of Springfi-ld, O., has been 
elected principal of the Ricbmond High School, to 
succeed O. L. Keiao, who takes the chair of math- 
ematics in the State Normal. 

W. O. Hiatt is the new superintendent at Gos- 
port. Mr. Hiatt graduat«s from Indiana Uaiver- 
sity in Jane. He has had considerable experience 
as teacher. 

At a recent meeting of the Evanaville School 
Committee, Superintendent Lane tendered his res- 
ignation, and Mr. Wm. A. Hester was unanimously 
elected his successor. Mr. Lane retired from the 
position which he has occupied for eight years 


with the assurance of the esteem of the school 
board. Mr. Wm. A. Hester was priacipal of the 
Campbell Street School. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peoria. 

Commencemeat at the Uoiversity of Illinois 
cocurred on Wednesday, Jane 6. Dr. James 
Angell of the University of Michigan delivered 
the address to the eraduating class, and Dr. Wm. 
R. Harper of the University o' Chicago the bac- 
ca'aureate address on Sunday, Jane 6. 

One of the notable educational events of the past 
few weeks is the acceptance of the regency of the 
University of Illinois by Hen. A. S. Draper of 
New York. Judge Draper will receive a most cor- 
dial welcome from the schoolmen of this state. 

By the suggestion of De Wm. 0. Krobn of the 
University of Lilinois, a meeting was called at that 
iostitation May 25 ani 26 to organiz3 a state con- 
gress for the prom ‘tion of child etady. The call 
was signed by Henry Raab, state avperintendent ; 
Francie W. Parker, Cook County Normal; Jobn 
W. Cook. State Normal University ; Bayard 
Holmes, M. D., state factory inspector ; N. 
Dougherty, cuperintendent echool, Peoria; E. A. 
Eastman, superintendent schools, D-catur; T. 
Clendenen, euperintend nt of the Cairo +choo's; 


| Joseph Carter, superintendent of the Danville 


schools; H. A. Foster, county superintendent, 
Pontiac; and Dr.Wm. O. Krobn, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Lilinois. A satisfactory 
attendance and an excellent program gave this 
movement a promising initiation. It was there 
planned to make the congress a section of the state 
association and to present its claims before the 
three sectional associations, northern, central, and 
southern. 

The late meeting of the northern aesociation was 
entirely successfal. The next meeting, to be held 
in October, at Aurora, will be given up to the con- 
sideration of the subject of geography. 

George A. Franklin, who has had charge of the 


Delavan schools fur the past six years or more, has 
been elected superintendent of the Faribault, Min., 
public echools at aca’ary of $1,600 a year. 

Edward Bangs, superintendent of the Fairbury 
schools for a number of years, has accepted the 
principalsbip of the new township high school at 
Pontiac. Joho W. Creckmaur, at the head of the 
schools of Cawp Pcint for the past seven years, 
succeeds Professor Bangs at Fairbury. 

Principal J. F. McCallough of the Edwards 
School, Sprir gfiel4, and manager of the L[ilinoie 
Papils’ Reading Circle, will enter the service of 
Silver, Bardett & Co , after July 1, as state agent. 

The 30ch annual commencement exercises of the 
Canton High School were held in the Baptist 
Church, Thoreday evening, May 25. A class of 
twenty-two was graduated. The next day the 
superintendent thrae excellent schools, C. M. Bard- 
well, left for a tour through Earope. A _ nota 
worthy incident in connection with the closing of 
these echools wa: the annoancement that a promi- 
nent resident of that city had signified his intention 
to place in the hands of the school board or trustees 
a fund of $10,000, the income to be used ay a 
echolarship to support a graduate of the high 
school at coll:ge. The fand may be awarded to 
either a female or a male graduate, regardless of 
color or previous condition, the only stipulation 
being that the beneficiary shall not use liquors or 
tobacco in any form. It is the intention to have 
the fond available for the first time in 1896. 

The state department has issued a most con- 
venien: circular giving the times, places, and in- 
struction and leaders of the annual county insti- 
tates of the state for 1894. The list may be ob- 
tained by addressing the department. 

The 17th annoal commencement of the O:tawa 
Township High School was celebrated Jane 5. 
A class of forty-tree members was graduated, 
seventeen of whcm are young men. Principal 
Leslie remains at the head of this school. 

At the interstate high schoo! athletic contest a 
Champaign Urbana carried of the pennant, Peoria 
and Hyde Park being tied for second place. At 
the college and university contest at Chicago, the 
University of Illinois won the pennant. 

These are the days of high school commerce- 
ment all over the state. It may be noted that 
the smaller the echool, the more ample and mag- 
nificent will be the stationery announcing the 
happy exercise. 


IOWA, 


The O-kaloosa High School closed the year 
‘93-94 with an interesting program rendered by 
the greduating class. Fourteen girls were gradou- 
ated from the claas'ca! course; and seven boys and 
eight girla from the scientific course, 


KANSAS, 


The State Beard of Education will hold an ex- 
aidivation in the latter part of May for the accom- 
modation of graduates of accredited colleges.—— 
The State Normal S-hool is receiving for the spring 
term a larger number of teachers than ever before. 


BELFAST, MAINE. 


School of Expressive Art, 


Aue. 6 to Aue. 25. 


INSTRUCTORS :—Howarp M. TICKNoR. M.A President of Boston © 
° . M.A., n College of Oratory, 
» Wi 88 ; UGHTON, Teacher of Vocal Culture in Boston Col 
of Oratory; HELEN M. BLACKWELL, Tnstructor ij i 
Special Railway and Hotel Rates. Send for 


M. W. LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Address 


@ Address 


Bell’s Blackboard Su:faces th i 

e Best i orld. 
applied to broken walls during schoo! hours. 
J. BELL, 24 Pertland st., Boston, Mass. 


The number in attendance now, counting al] do. 
partments, is nearly a thousand ——The Kansas 
teachers will go to the National Educational Aggo. 
ciation this year in a joint exoursion with Nebraska 
teachers east of Chicago. The roate chosen is the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and a stop-c ff of some length 
will be made at Washington. Professor Wilkin. 


B,|80n of Emporia is the meneger for Kangas, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Manefield Normal School has planned a delight. 
ful commencement program for Jane 19-21, with 
the ora'ion by Hon. Andrew S. Draper of the Ui. 
versity of [!linois. 

Homestead has erected a new bigh school build- 
ing, and adorned and equipped it with every feature 
pertaining to beauty and atility that the educa- 
tional standard of the present day demands. The 
cost of the building was $45,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The committee on revieion of the state course of 
stady added one year, and placed orthography 
and civil government asa study. 

The State Reading Circle Biard met at Madi- 
son. ltis believed that ’94 will see a marked in- 
crease in reading circle work. 


WASHINGTON. 


Prof. Getz of Movmcuth Normal School, Ore- 
gon, has beep elected to the principalship of the 
Ellensburg (Wash.) State Normal School, Princi- 
pal Barge having resigved. 

Very few special teachers are being retained in 
the schools, Where work in music and drawing 
is kept up, it will have to be done by the regular 
teachers almost entirely. 

The two-term constitutional limit on county 
(ffises will throw out several of Washington's beat 
coanty superintendents this fall, and aid materially 
to bring about an unusually clean sweep in that 
long suffering office. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY, 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 


come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obrain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 Youcan easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it bent fits oa and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,” 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


‘*T enclose coupons and stamps for Par'a lV. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Having for many 
years taken the JOURNAI. OF EDUCATION, I am 
glad of this favorable opportunity of securing 80 
many cuts of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my pupile.’? — Subscrider, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


School of Expression 
FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON. 
Summer Session begins July 14. A special 
course in Voice and Speech, to supplement 
work in Physical Culture, has been arranged 

for teachers in public schools. 
For further intormation address 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Dean. 


Mid-Summer School, 
At OWEGO, N. Y. 51. 


Fourth Annual Session. Formerly at Whitney's 
Point, N. Y. A School for Teachers. 
MUSIC, DRAWING, 
KINDERCARTEN, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and METHODS. 
18 Instructors. Reduction to clubs. Expenses Low: 


Club orgapizers wauted. Write for circulars. 
. LANTMAN, 


EG 
7 18 Mill 8t., Binghamton, N 


Cornell University Summer School, 


July 6— August 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek. Sanskrit, Latin, German, Freve’. 
Spanish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psycho! 
oxy, Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics: 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology. Draw'ne 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and Lesigoing, al 
tural Drawing, Experimental Engineering, Phys 
Training. 


Courses are also offered in tie School of Lav 
For circulars apply to 
REGISTRAR, 


Taught 
by 
Specialists. 


CORNELL Untyersity, Ithaca, N. ¥ 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Thirty-seven graduated Jane 7 from Castine 
Normal School. President Whitman preached the 
sermon. 

George E. Linscott of Round Pond Grammar 
School interests his scholars, as a whole, a few 
minutes daily about plants, animals, and geological 
specimens, and by excursions after school and 
Satardays. 

At the annivarsary exercises at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, President Hyde of Bowdoin preached the 
sermon founded upon the subjact of the grain of 
mustard seed. 

The Maine Chaut»uquan Assembly will open at 
Ocean Park Jaly 23 and continue to August 21. 
The program will be interspersed with musical 
drill, oratory, physical culture, and coking lessons. 

Of the thirteen graduates from the Boston School 
of Oratory three were from Maine. 

Piscatequis County Teachers’ Association will 
hold its snoual meeting for two weeks, beginning 
August 13. 

Colby Commencement will begin June 24, 


VERMONT. 


Thetford Academy, Thetford, will hold ite 75h 
anniversary and reunion Thureday, Jane 28, 
The literary exercises will be held at the Old 
Church, at 230 p.m. Rev. Dr. Slafter of Boston 
will deliver the historical address; Hon. Thomas 
W. Bicknell of Providence, R. I, class of 1853, 
will give an address on *‘ The Fature of Thetford 
Academy ’’; Edward A. Jenks, E:q., of Concord, 
N. H., will read an original poem, written for the 
occasion. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The fourth annual session of the teachers’ insti- 
tate at Laurel Park, Greenfield, under the direc- 
tion of the state board of education, will open 
Monday noon, Jaly 2, and close Saturday noon, 
July 7. An able corps of instructors has been, 
engaged to give a series of lessons as follows: 
George {. Aldrich, euperintendent of schools, New- 
ton, on arithmetic; James W. McDonald, agent 
of state board of education, algebra, geometry, 
Eoglish literatare; Arthur C. Boyden, Bridge- 
water normal school, nature studies; Miss Elvira 
Carver, Westfield normal school, language and 
English grammar; Mre. Mary R. Davis, Bridge- 
port, Conn., training echool, history and physi- 
ology; Miss Mary I. Love principal Broadway 
schuol, Chelsea, primary instruction; Miss Martha 
Rose, St. Johnsbury, Vt, industrial drawing ; 
Miss Anna C. Hill, Springfield, penmansbip. 

A teachers’ institute was held at Stockbridge 
Wednesday, May 23, which was attended by teach. 
era and school committees from Stockbridge, Weat 
Stockbridge, Lenox, L-e, and Tyringham. The 
speakers were as follows: State Agent G. T. 
Fietcher, School Management, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Orthography and Octl«w State Draw- 
ing Inatractor H. T. Bailey, Liiustrative Sketch- 
ing, also What Pupils in Drawing Should 
and Do; Mies lice of Stockbridge, Primary 
Reading ; Miss Armstrong, Primary Singing ; 
Sapt. Wm. W. Abbott of the South Berkshire 
district, Geography by Observation. The attend- 
ance was large and the interest sustained from be- 
ginning to end. 

M:. Fred W. Atkinson, whom the Springfield 
School Board elected to succeed Mr. Jacobus in 
the high school, is one of the best equipped men 
in the country. He is a graduate of the Boston 
Normal School, of the four years’ course of Har- 
vard College, and has spent two years in study 
abroad. He has had some experience as a teacher, 
He is a native of Reading, Mass.; was a marked 
acholar in the high school there, and he had ten 
years of the best educational advantages since. It 
is not to bs wondered at that the Spring fisld Board 


RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


Teachers who for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont—one of the oldest and 
strongest of the regular Companies—to per- 
manently represent this Company in every 
County of the State of Connecticut. One 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given to the 
work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 

You are invited to correspond with me in 
the matter. 

EDWARD E. SILL, State Agent, 
850 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


T su SCHOOL,2R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES 
REF: BOARD @F EDUCATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
€.L.RICKETTS. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. CHICAGO, 


INEKRAL ORE DEPOSETS pow idle for 
want of funds to develop, can find practical 
and financial assistance by corresponding with 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING 

SYNDICATE, Newport, Ky. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
Please mention this Journal. 


selected him at the same meeting at which Mr. 
Jacobus resigned. 

Mies Nellie M Chick of Chelsea has been elected 
teacher in the Mariboro High School, in place of 
Mise Lance, resigned. 

Arms Academy, Shelburne Fall, graduated, 
Jane 7, a class of ten students prepared for college 
life or to enter the ranks as teacher. 

A public ¢xhibition of the practical application 
of the new methods of instruction was given by 
Saperintendent Balliet at Springfisid, Jane 5. 
The work was illustrated by representative classes 
conducted by the teachers. 

Greenfi+ld is to have a superintendent and a new 
high sehool baildiog next year. 

Mr. Jalios W. Brown of Leicester has been 
elected principal of Coe’s Northwood Academy, 
Northwood Center, N. H. 

Mies Mabel B. Ballou of Winchendon has been 
ng assistant in the high school at Turner’s 

alls, 

Miss Ethel Sherman of Newtonville High School 
has been elected preceptress of Tabor Academy, 
Marion. 

CONNECTICUT, 


The spring meeting of the Nangatuck Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held at Waterbury High 
School Building, Saturday, Jane 9. The speakers 
were able, the subjects new, the meeting very in- 
teresting and instructive. 

It is announced that the Yale Corporation have 
accepted the resignation of James A. Dana, the 
oldest professor connec'ed with the university. 
Profeasor Dana is one of the foremost American 
scientists, and is obliged by advanced age to aban- 
don farther active work. He is 81 years old, and 
gradaated from Yale in the class of 1833. He 
returned to college as tutor, and studied under 
Silliman the elder, and succeded to a whole pro- 
fessorship fifty years ego. Since then he has had 
charge of the department of natural science. He 
has bees honored by Harvard and other colleges 
in Ame isa, and by G:rman auiversities. The 
department has been placed in the hands of Prof. 
H. S. Willisms, who has been associated with 
Prof. Dana for a number of yeara. 

Prof. James D. Dana has retired from the chair 
of geology and mineralogy at Yale University after 
a term of service of fifty years. 

Pres. James MacAlister of the Drexel Insitute, 
Pailadelptis, will ddress the graduating oless of 
the Free Academy Normal Dapartment, No: wich, 
on June 27. Sabject: Peetalczzi, the Apostle of 
Edacational Reformers.’’ Commencement exer: 
cises at the acad my will be on Jane 26. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subacribers itis eent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish 
era, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, 


Historic Concord. 


SCHOOLS and other parties, large or small, 
wishing to visit the different points of interest in 
and around Concord, Mass, of Revolutionary 
and literary fame, are invited to address HORACE 
TUTTLE of Concord, who will be glad to supply 
Barges with careful drivers and experienced 
guides, to all who desire them. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS, 


iS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCY? By ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WinsuHipP. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
Rv ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


A Description of the 
Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Cen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
A. Oral Teachiag; I's Proper Limits and 
Methods. Ky Hen. J. W. DicKINSON, Boston. 


2. The Proper Fuuctions of the Free High 
School, By Honack H. MORGAN, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam 
phlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Meth- 


ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 
pda and A. U, RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 
cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


i$ Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced sia months by send- 
og @ new yearly subscription, 

NEW ENG, PUB. » 3 Bomerset St., Bostou, 


THIS being an age of Specialties particular at- 
tention is called to the advertisement of J. E Bell, 
24 Portland Street, Mass., who makes a specialty 
of Slating with Liqiid Slating (strictly after the 


American Tablet Co.’s process) surfaces new or 
the renovation of old, eithtr on plaster, wood, solid 
Slate, etc , and who has had an experience Of over 
20 years in this kind of business, His Liqaid 
Slating Solid Slate Slabs, is very highly spoken of ; 
also his application of Slated Paper to broken 
walls, etc. Mr. Bell dors not flauaot testimonials 
bat takes or refers echool officers to echools where 
his work has been giving satisfaction for years, 
worth from $250,000 to $300,000 each. 


ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS' ASSO.- 
CIATION. 

The Twenty seventh Annual Session of the 
Arkansas State Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Eareka Springs, Jaly 2-5, 1894, and a grand 
banquet will be tendered to the teachers of the 
Association by Fayettville and the A. I. U., Jaly 


6, 1894. The citizone of Eureka Springs extend a 
cordial invitation to the members of the Agsocia- 
tion to exj»y the hospitality of their homes. Re- 
duced hotel rates. The street cars will carry all 
members of the Association to and from the meet- 
ings free of charge. All railroads in the State 
have granted one fare for the round trip to Eureka 
Sprivgs. Tickete will be sold July lst and 2d, 
and limited to return onor before Jaly 7. Eureka 
Spriogs will furnish fine music. For farther iofor- 
mation, addrees Corresponding Secretary, H. A. 
Niekell, Ozark, Ark. 


INVESTIGATE the offers of Houghton & Svm 
for trips to Bethlehem and Asbury Park and see 


if they have not something to euit your ‘‘ taste or 
limit of time and purae’’ They can give you 
facilities for the National Educational meeting 
which you cannot get otherwise. 


‘© You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parts 5 and 6 I have received 
the first four parts, and em delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole series.’’ 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the following tstimonials 
from our Subscribers. 

and see what they think of 

the Work, 


* Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and [ am very much pleased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2” 

~—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 


‘Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just been 


received, It is a great privilege to get so flae a work 
at 80 small a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 
2 and 3.” 


—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, I T. 


**T have received Part 1 of the 4tlas and am much 
pleaseo with it. [enclose coupon aud fifteen cents 
for Part 2”’ 

—SUBCRIBER, Cl 18s High Sch., Worcester. Mass. 


ee See page 317. 


The 


Great 


POrren-BRADLEY 


Educational 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 


by hand in the highest style of art. 


The work is compiled from Official 


State, National, and International Sutveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


HERE IS YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JouRNAL oF Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 


matter, 
measure 10 x 26 inches each. 


The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 1§ cents a part. 


PARTS 1 TO 4 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


Is cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon, 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents, 


Send Part No. 


Name 


Coupon for 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher Price. 

Under the Second Renaissance - - - Trail Chas W Moulton, Buffalo, NYj1 00 
The Rise o1 the Swiss Republic - - - McCracken arene Go, 
Matter, Ether and Motion - epa oston 
The White Crown’ - - - Ward Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 26 
Photography Indoors and Ou - - - Black a te ee $ 1 26 
Man’s Place in Nature - - - - Huxley D. Appleton & Co, NY 1 25 
Acting and Actors - - - - - Ayers “ 1 26 
Selected Letters of Mendelssohn - - . Alexander MeMillan & Co, NY 90 
Working Peopie and Their Employers - - ladden Funk & Wagnails, NY 1 00 
Law and Theory in Chemistry - - Carnegie Longmans, Green & Co, 
Thiers’ Bonaparte en Egypte - - - Edgrea Henry Holt & Co, NY 35 
Art in the Schoolroom - - - : Turner Prang Ed Co, Boston 
Elements of Geometry - - ° - - Wells Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Chic 
Shakespeare - - - - - - Sprague Silver, Burdett & Co, Boston 48 
An Adventure in Photography - - - hanet Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 50 

MISCELLANEOUS. THE MAGAZINES. 


Henry Irving tella a story with great gusto about 
a little girl. Mr. Irving was taking a holiday in a 
village in Dorset one summer, when he came across 
a namber of children coming out of school. One 
little girl stood and Jooked him in the face ss 
though she had seen him before, After a time 
Irving said, ‘‘ Well, little girl, do you know who 
I am?’’ ‘ Yes, sir,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ you are 
one of Beecham’s pills.’’ The little girl had seen 
his face in an advertisement. 

A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement.) 


— Salesman: ‘‘ Now, thisis a book I can highly 
recommend. I have read it myself.’’ 

Mrs. Noovah: ‘*Oh, then, it would never do. 
I don’t want any second-hand books. Haven't 
you any that haven’t been read ?’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Mas. WINSLOW’s “SoorHine SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

iste in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 

— Mistress; ‘' Bridget, here’s a letter for you 
from the Dead-letter Office.’’ Bridget (excitedly) : 
“It’s me ould mother, I know. She’s been ailin’ 
fer along toime. Ob, worrah! worrah! worrah! ”’ 
(Fainte.)— Puck, 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
Union opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Hanasomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Dinks: ‘‘Those Boston girls really seem to 
think their eyeglasses becoming.’’ Danks: ** Why 
not? They certainly wear’ em to improve their 
looks. — Buffalo Courier. 


The Review of Reviews for June has a very strik- 
ing frontispiece—‘‘ The Spirit of the Sumwmit,’’ 
from a painting by Sir Frederick Leighton. ‘* The 


Progress of the World’’ presents in admirable 
form the current news of the month, with s vast 
number of portraits of eminent men, m*ps of pro- 
posed canal routes, etc, ‘Current History of 
Caricature,’ ‘* Record of Carrent Events,’”’ witb 
portraits, are valuable to the busy reader. The 
editor gives a very excellent article on ‘“‘ The 
Nation’s New Library at Washington,’’ with por- 
trait of Librarian A. R Spcffoid and views of the 
new library building. Ocher articles on ‘‘ An 
American Pilgrimage’’ (historical) ; ‘* The Rescue 
of Virgiria’s Historic Shrines ’’ ; ‘* Constitutional 
Home Rale for Cities,’ by Wm. H. Hotchkiss; 
‘* An American Royal Academy,’’ a sketch by 
Jobn 8. Sargent; ‘Six Popular Painters of the 
Royal Academy,’’ with portraits and reproduc. 
tions; followed by a long list of ‘‘ Leading Articles 
of the Montb,”’ ** Periodicals Reviewed,’’ ‘* New 
Books,’’ ‘‘ Contents of Reviews and Magazines,”’ 
and Index to Periodicals.’’ Price, $2.50 a year. 
25 cta.a number. New York City, 13 Astor Place. 


—The Popular Science Monthly furnishes botb 
light and substantial fare in ite number for June, 
The opening article by Dr. Andrew D. White, on 


‘*The Final Effort of Theology,’’ describes the 
hostile reception which theologians gave to Dar- 
win’s epoch-making book. The Mosquito country, 
which has been attracting a great deal of attention 
lately, is described in a fully illustrated article, by 
Dr. Robert N. Kelly, Jr., under the title ‘* Nica 
raugua and the Mosquito Coast.’’ Mr. Leslie F. 
Ward treats of ‘‘ Weisman’s Concessions.’’ Prof. 
Q. F. Wright gives an account of ‘‘ The Cincinnati 
Ice Dam.’’ The physiologist, Dr. Austin Flint, 
contributes an illustrated account of ‘‘ The Eye as 
an Optical Instrument. Of special interest ia the 
essay by James L. Hughes, entitled ‘* The Kinder 
gartena Natoral System of Education.’”’ Mr. Gar- 
rett P. Serviss, has the first of a series of illustrated 
papers under the general title ‘‘ Plessures of! the 
Telescope. Dr. T. D. Crothers asks, ‘‘ Should 
Probibitory Laws be Abolished?’’ Prof. F. W. 
Woll writes on “ Dairy Schools and Dairy Pro. 
ducts,’ describing, with four full-page views, the 
pioneer dairy school in the United States. There 
is another installment of R. A. Wallace's paper 
on ‘* The Ice Age and its Work,”’ and a biograph- 
ical sketch, with portrait of Gerald Troost, for 
many years State Geologist of Tennessee. Price, 
50 centea number; $500 a year. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 


— The Jane Ladies’ Home Journal is an ideal 
summer iesue for ite readers, for which Mr. Frank 
O. Small has made an exceedingly dainty cover. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Barnett writes to the moth- 
ers of boys upon ‘' When He Decidee,’’ in which 
she points out to what extent mothers should infin. 


Price $1.50. 
Postage 14 cts. extra. 


We have enlarged Craig’s Common School Question and Answer Book by 


the addition of 32 pages of new matter. 


Realizing moreover, that teachers demand that a Question 


Book shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work ‘up 


to date.” 
branches of study, arranged as follows : 


So that our New CRralc contains over 85CO0 Questions and Answers on the different 


Parliamentary Rules. 


United States History ; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography; Grammar; 
Letter Writing; Orthography; Oriheepy and Phonology; Written Arithmetic ; 
Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and Tobacco; Civil Government; 
Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; Natural Philosophy; Participles and Infini- 
tives made Easy; Questions on Writing; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; 


| 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are given to the Answers in cor 
responding department,—making every question and answer quickly available when time is pressing. 

During twenty years Craig’s Question Book has been known to all live teachers, and used 
Dy most, as The Standard. This New Craig will be still more useful to every one. Students as 
well as teachers, preparing for a higher grade, by using “Craig” can convert into a certainty the 
question of passing their examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of search- 


ing through numerous text-books from beginning to end for material for examinations. 


Here are 


Questions and Answers ready to hand covering ALL Common School Branches. 
School Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this book in their examination of Teach- 
ers, Candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the Questions here, with their correct 
Answers, on all of the subjects required by the authorities. 

The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “ How to Become 
Quick at Figures,” and“ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly equipped not 


only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 


If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies 


have been sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work! 


The Questions and Answers 


on Parliamentary Rules alone are worth the price. 
Our Price to readers of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but 


$1.10 (postpaid), so long as our present limited 
$1.50 


stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be 


Therefore order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


A careful microscopical 
analysis of the ne, is a 
valuable aid in determining 
the nature of many chrenic 

particularly those 

of the nervous system 
blood, liver, eys, an 
bladder. These aids make 
it possible to treat such dis- 
eases successfully at a dis- 
tance, without personal ex- 
amination of the patient. 
Thus Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys, Inflammation of 
the Bladder, Gravel, and 
other Diseases of the Uri- 
nary Organs are success- 
fully treated; Nervous De- 
bility, Exhaustion, Dropsy, 
Liver Disease, and many © jj 
other Chronic Maladies are ; 
cured without seeing the patient. Write for 
uestion blanks, treatise, and other informa- 
on, describing case, and inclose 10 cents, in 

Address, WoRLD’s DIsPENSARY MEDIC 
Association, No. 663 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


ence their 8 ve in rgsid to their choice of an oceu- 
pation Mrs. Amela E Barreketches the mental 
implemente of the modern women in an article on 
‘* Have Women Found New Weapons ?’’ Mr. 
Howells reaches the eeventh installment of bis lit- 
erary autobiography, ‘““My Literary Passions.’’ 
The biography of the number consists of four 
sketches, with portraits, of America’s favorite 
illustrators, — Charles Dava Gibson, Albert B. 
Wenzell, Reginald B. Birch, and Frank O. Small. 
A practically illustrated article on a timely subj ct 
is Mr. John Gilmer Speed’s explanation of ‘‘ The 
Game of Golf for Women.’’ The editor discusses 
with a frank directness the question of social purity. 
Mrs. Mallon describes what will be proper and 
newest in “Summer Evening Gowns ”’ this season. 
Maria Parloa, whois iu Paris in the interests of 
the Journal, describes ‘‘ The Apartment Honses of 
Paris.’ A carefully prepared article ov the serv- 
ing, canving, and preserving of ‘‘ The Berries of 
Summer,’”’ by Eliza R. Parker, will prove valuable 
to housekeepers generally, and “ Milestones in a 
Married Life’’ is charmingly instructive on the 
the subject of wedding anniversaries. Philadel- 
phia: Curtis Pab. Co. 


— The Catholic World for June hae for its open. 
ing articles a Round Table Conference on ‘‘ The 
Pablic Rights of Women— Universal Restoration ”’ 


is ably presented by Very Rev. Augustine Hewit. 
Walter Lecky continues his interesting Adirondack 
sketches. John J. O'Shea exposes some of the 
hardships and iniquities of the system of girl labor 
in some of the great dry-goods stores of New York. 
The experiences of a visit to Jamaica form the 
theme of an illus'rated paper entitled “ From 
Lauds of Snow to Lande of San,’’ by Helen M. 
Sweeney. Marian Ames Taggart writes pleasantly 
of Naremberg and its associations, in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘AnOld Town and Her Sons.’’ The story 
‘*Gerhaid’s Reparation,’? by Mre. A E. Bacha- 
aan gives a reflection of a real life experience. A 
couple of short poems, pungent book reviews, re- 
ports of the Columbian Reading Union, and a 
goodly number of choice illustrations complete 
the contents. This magazine is ably conducted, 
Price, $3 00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New 
York: 120 Wes: 60th St. 


Educational Review for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: HenryjHolt & Co. 

Outing for June; terms, $3.00 a year. New York; 
239 Fifth ave. 

The Treasury for June; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 

Phrepological Journal for June; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Magazine of Poetry; terms, $2.00 a'year. Buf- 
falo: Charles Wells Moulton. 

The Eclectic for June; terms, $5.00 a year. New 
York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Overland Monthly for June; terms, $3.00 a 
Year. San Francisco 

The American Naturalist for June; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Philadelphia. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, 
Ang. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. Ei- 


dridge. 

California.—Summer Session, University of Cali. 
fornia. May 30-July 11. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Prof. W. B. Rising. 

Colorado.—Summer School. Jane 11—July 20, 
Denver. Fred Dick. 

Colorado Summer School of Science, etc. July 
2-31. Colorado Springs, EdwinG Dexter, 

Delaware —Summer School of Methods. July 2 
—Aug 3. Dover. Co. Supt. C. C. linda), 

Towa,—The Dea Moines Sommer School, Norma! 
Baildivg, Drake University. Jaly 9—Ang. 
2. Des Moines. C. W. Martindale. 

Summer Schocl, State University of Iowa, 
June 18—Jaly 14 Lowa City. Dr. Chas. 

A. Schac ffer. 
Illinois. —Sammer School, University of Illinois, 


June 18—Jaly 13. Champaign. F. M. 
McMurry, Urbana. 
Cook County Normal Sammer School. July 9 


-27. Englewood. Wilbar S, Jackman. 

American School of Sloyd, Cook County Nor- 
mal School. Jaly 9-27. Englewood. Wal- 
ter Kenyon. 

Summer Session, Soper School of Oratory. July 
5—Ang 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 

American Institute of Normal Methods. Weat- 
ern School. Ang. 7-24. Chicago. 

Kansas.—Summer School. Jane 18—Ang. 24. 
Norton ‘Supt. N. H. Baker. 

Kentucky. —Normal Training School. May 21— 
June 30. Sharon Grove. Walker Wilkins. 

Sammer School Sta'e Normal School. June 
15-Aug. 23. Emporia, Kans. A. 
Bailey. 

Maine.—Summer Sessions of the School of Ex- 
pressive Art. Aug.6-25. Belfast, Maie. 
Address M. W. Laughton, 564 Massacha- 
setts Avenue, Boston. 
Louisiana.—Sammer Session. Louisiana Chautac- 
qua. July 2-30. Ruston, Ls. Rev. T. K. 
Fauntleroy. 
Massachusetts.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer I[nsti- 
tute. Jaly9—Aug. 11. Cottage City. W. 
A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 

Sommer Session, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

Harvard University Sammer Courses of Instruc- 
tion. Begioning Jalv 5 and continuing five 
or six weeks. Cambridge. Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, Cambridge. 

Norma! Institute of Voeal Harmony. Ang. 14- 
31. Lexington. Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington. 

Amherst Summer School. Jaly 2—Ang. 4. 
Amherst. Wm. I. Fletcher. 

The Sauveur Sommer College of Languages. 
July 2—Aug. 10. Amberst. Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Copley St., Jamaica Plain, Mase. 

Summer School, Clark University. Jaly 16—25. 
Address L. M. Wilson, Clark Univ:rsity, 
Worcester. 

Summer Session, School of Expression. Beg'n- 
ping July 14. Freeman Place, Boston, 
Maes. S.S. Onrry, dean. 

Michigan.—University of Michigan, Sammer 
Courses of Instruction. July 9—Ang. 17. 
Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 

Sammer School of Pedagogy and Review. Jane 

Summer Session, Michigan Minivg School. 
Jane 4-Aug. 20. Houghton, Mich. M. 
E. Wadeworth. 
25—Ang. 3. Benton Harbor. G. J. Edg- 
cumbe. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten 
Training. Joly 2-28. Grand Rapide. 

Kindergarten Training School, Summer Session. 
Jaly 5—Sept. 1. Grand Rapids. Clara 
Wheeler. 

Summer School, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Agricultural Coll., P. O. Lewis G. Gorton. 

Summer Session of Ferris Industrial School. 
May 21—Jaly 2. Biz Rapides. 

National Summer Music School. June 27— 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are now ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to Py the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspon 
wi 


the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass- 
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Jaly 11, Detroit, Mich. Mrs. A. Thomas, 
141 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

Bay View Summer University. July 12—Aug. 
4. Bay View. John M. Hall, Flint. 

Sand Beach Summer Normal School. Jane 27 
—Jaly 25. Sand Beach, E E Ferguson. 

Sammer Session, Flint Normal College. Jaly 
2—Sept. 3. Fiint, Mich. G. E. Swarthou’. 

Minn sota.—University Summer School, Univer- 

sity of Minnesota. Jaly 30—Anug. 24. Minne- 
apolis, Mion. W. W. Pendergast, Supt., 
St. Paul Mion. 

Mississippi.—Sammer School of the Natchez Col. 
lege. Legins Jane 4. Natchez. S.C. H. 
Owen. 

Booneville Summer Normal. Jane 4—Jaly 2 
Booneville, Mise. Supt. E. T. T 

Port Gibson Sommer Normal. 
Port Gibson, Miss. 

Wewon Sammer Normal. Jaly 2—30. Weeson, 
Mies. Dr. J. A. Rowan. 

Lake Summer No:mal. June 25-Jaly 23. 
Lake, Mies. Dr. B. Bailey. 

Nebraska. —State Normal Summer School. 

7—Jaly3 Pera. A. W. Norton 

Sammer School Western Normal College. J.ne 
12—Jaly 31. Lincoln. Wm. N Cro n. 

The Lincoln Normal University Sammer School. 
Normal. J. F. Saylor. 

Hebron Summer School. Jane 18—Jaly 28 
Hebron, Neb. J. Morris. 

Summer School, University of Nebraska. Jane 
14—Jaly 6. Lincoln, Neb. 

Union Summer School. Jaly 9—Ang. 18. Ash- 
land, Neb. Professor Crabtree. 

Summer School. Jane gees 10. Hold- 

. Hart 


redge, Neb. W.R 
Summer Session, Fremont Normal aoe 


June 12—Ang. 21. Fremont, Neb. 
H. Clemmons. 

Perkins Co. Sammer Normal. June 25—Ang. 
13, Elsie, Neb. E. Lance Jones 

Summer Normal. Jaly 2-Aug. 10. Verdon, Neb 

A. Octien. 

New Hampshire.—Summer Institute, State Nor- 
mal School. Avguet 20-31. Piymouth. 
Addrees Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 

New Jersey.—Summer Course in Languages. As- 
bury Park and Chicago. Uader the man- 
agement of the Berlitz School of Languages, 
1122 Broadway. 

New York. — The National Sommer School of 
Methods, etc. Jaly 17. Glens Falls. 
Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, and C. F. 
King, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

The Mid-summer School. July 23—Aug. 10. 
Owego. E. G. Lantman, Manager, Bing- 
hamton. 

Chantanqoa Sommer College. July 5—Anug. 
16. Chautauqua. W. A. Danean, Sec., 
Syracuse. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. July 5—Aug. i. 
Chautauqua. Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

Central Summer School. 
Chautauqua Park, Tally Lake. Edwin 4. 
Chase, 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Summer School, Cornell University. Jualy 6— 
Aug. 16 Ithaca. Jacob Gould Sherman. 

New York State Sommer Institute for Teach- 
ers. July 16—August 4. Round Lake. 
Alexander Falconer, Manager, Waterford. 

Catholic Summer School. July 14. Pilatts- 
bargh. Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

North Carolina.—Summer School, University of 
North Carolina Jaly 2—28. Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Geo. T, Winston. 

Ohio.—Lakeside Summer School. July 10—Aug. 
7. Lakeside. W. V. Smith, Port Clinton. 

Rhode Island.—American Institute of Normal 

Methods. Eastern School. Jaly 17—Anug. 3, 
Providence. 

South Carolina. — Summer School, South Caro- 


Jane 


lina College. Jaly 17-Aug. 13. Columbia, 

S.C. Mr. James Woodrow. 

Tennessee.—Summer School for Institute Conduac- 
tora. Jane 11—25. Nashville, Tenn. Sapt. 
F. M. Smith. 

School. July 9-Anug. 6. Knoxville, 
enn. 

a School. July 9-Aug.6. Mont Eagle, 
enn. 

Comes School. July 9-Ang. 6. Jackson, 
enn. 

Somes School. July 9-Aug. 6. Nashville, 
enn. 

Texas.—Summer Normal, Weatherford College. 
June 25~Aug. 3. David S. Swi:zer, Weat- 
herford. 

Summer ormal Hico College. Jane 18—Ang. 

School of Methods. June 5-23. Galveston. 
Dr. O. H. Cooper. 

School of Methcds. June 5—23. Fort Worth. 
Supt. W. S. Sutton, Houston. 

San Marcos Sommer School of Science and Ped- 
agogy. Jane 1i—July 14. San Marcos. 

Vermont.—Orleans Co. Summer School. July 23- 
Ang, 4. Barton, Vt. F. W .Hezen, 
Craftsbury, Vt. 

Lamoille Co. Summer School. July 80-Ang. 13, 
Morrisvilie, Vt. W. A. Beebe. 

Windsor Co. Summer School. Aug. 6-18. Cher- 
ter, Vt. Edwin Whitehill, Woodstock. 

Virginia.—Virginia Sammer School, June 25— 
Jaly 20. Bedford City. Address Jobn E. 
Massey, Richmond. 

Wisconsin.—Wisconsin Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. J. W. Sterne. 

Sammer School. July 9—Ang.18. Ellsworth. 

Supt. J. F. Shaw. 

Summer School. July 9—Anug. 18. Musco. 

J Schaeffer, 


Jaly 23—Ang. 10.],, 


a=. 


Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M MacCracken, D.D., LL D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those seek 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank. 

Year begins October 1st. Scholarships offered 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogs giving full information. 
Address 
SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


BEAVER COLLEGE. 


Both Sexes Admitted. Separate Dormitories. 
Preparatory Course, 2 years. 
Academic Course, 4 years. 
Universities and Techni al Schools. 


Prepares for Profersional Work. 
Business. 


EFITTED COURSES. 
TEACHERS. 
EORGANIZED METHODS. 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, Business Courses. 
ART. MUSIC. 


Nine departments, twelve teachers. For cata- 
logue containing details and information, please ad- 
dress the President. 

WM. A. ALEXANDER, A.M., Beaver, Pa. 


REORGANIZED £CHOOL OPENS SEPT 3, 1894. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Thirty-fifth annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution will commence September 14, 1894, New col- 
lege building, elevators, restaurant; reading rooms, and 
laboratories. Everytbing modern. Experienced teach- 
ers. Low fees. Equality insex. Send for Lecture Card, 
Annoui cement.and sample of THE CLINQUE, Address 
J. COBB, Mm.D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohlo, 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture 
f home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


New 


TABOR ACADEMY, 
MARION, MASS. 
For both sexes. Ciassical and general course. Pre- 
pares for College and Scientific Institutions. New 
Catalogue ready June 1. 
DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. 4,%ate,Scheo! 


and allied subjects. Has Summer: Courses in Survey lug, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol- 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalogue write to 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Pb,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools. etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMNAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HypDk, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal), A. G BoypEN, AM 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGAR, Ph D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Money is easily earned 


by teachers who represent our 
educational publications at Insti- 
tutes and Summer Normals. 


For terms, territory, etc., 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 


New Enauanp PusBLisHine Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Ww please mention this Journal, 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


SYSTEM 


those? heasked. “ 


blue?” he asked. 
through the 7 on the edge?” 
those other numbers?’ “ To show what studies 
she must teach.”’ Why are some of the marks 


versation, and tastefulin atirs.”’ ‘ How do you ind out 
coant. 


B mean?” “ That she most belong tothe Baptist churcb.” 
“ That she is not particularly attractive at first sight. bat that she ts well-bred. pleasing ia manner, ready in con- 


Only by this short-hand method of putting all the perticulars on a single card can we find 
80 readily the correspondence between what is wanted and what we can supply. It works wonders. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


accomplishes wonders. A visitor to our office the other morning saw some thirty cards of various 
colors and marked with what seemed to bim hieroglypbics spread out upon the desk. “‘ What are 
Each one represents a cali for a teacher, and this is our morning work,’ we replied, ** to find 
the teacher’s card to correspond with each of these vacancy cards. “ He took up one of them, *‘ Why is this light- 
“* To show that a woman graduate of a normal school is required.” “ Why is this mark drawn 
“To show that $700 is the m:ximum salary,” ‘“ What are these marks through 


ACCOMPLISHES 


red?” “To show which studies she must 
be most proficient in’”’ “ What does that 
What do these ma: ks on the candidite’s card mean?’ 


“It is part of our system, for they all 


WONDERS. 


all these things 


Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


6034 Woodlawn Av. 


Association 


3700. Seeks Teachers who 


For September. 


We bave more than twice as many vacancies as we had 
one year sgo this time. 
cf them very desirable. 
information. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Salaries good, vositions, many 
New Hand Bock gives full 


MERICAN ° 
and FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends gocd schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Introduces to Colleges 
Schools. and Families 


AGENCY 


teachers of eve 


of its present Manager, he 


Elocution and Physical Culture 


Teachers should 
seeking positions or promotion 


Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $600 ; 


register 
Forme and circulars free. Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has 
ur members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. ° * 
STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New England 
city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Grammar, 


$2000 ; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200 ; 


ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 


(4) 
(lady), $900 ; (5) Kindergarten 
aggregate salaries = $7,450. 


at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


3486 Positions Filled. | 
First Year Salaries amount to 00,808,000 00. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE KEGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 
Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
&e™ Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 


ERR & BUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEw YORK. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and call or write. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, | 
Allentown, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Bureau. 


“ Any one who comprehends the difference between loud talk and puerile 


circulars on the one 
atrons on the other, had better try Mr. LANDIS’ Association. It certainly 


; 1s one that can be relied upon.’ 


15th Year. 
Does business in all the States. 


and, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of its 


EVERETT O. FISK 


4 Ashburton PI. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 
oston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, ll. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
32 Church B8t., | 12014 
Toronto, Canada.| LosAngeles, b | Washington, D. C. 


803 12th 8t., 


Register now. Manual free. 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


he Teachurs’ Cooratv of New England 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions 
who are qualified to fill them. Ad 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 


dress 
FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee Butiiding, DENVER, COLO. 


Provides schools of all 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


ades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


and those wishing ac 
salary, sh 


an increased Vine 


ould { 237 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHio. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Work, 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers aod High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other state-. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MYERS Manager, 
(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


Musi 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
BK. MIRIAM OOYRI 


ERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. 
NRW VORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted, | Bureau, 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in’ Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
~[lanager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
terms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
And we 


END US ONE NEW ., sus Journal of Education 


mail FREE one of the Columbian 


will send egistered 
Seuvenir worth $1.00 each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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FTOURNAL OF 


TABLETS. 


The finest line of Stationery ever offered to the trade, comprising 


Celtic Linen 
Onyx Bond 
Colonial 
Dresden Plate 
Louis Quinze Quadrille 
Peach Blow 
Elorentine Fabric 
Oriental Bond 
Gobelin Royal 


Send for sample case (26 boxes) of these handsome Papeteries. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER (CO. 


NEW YORK and BROOKLYN. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 
Summer Schools, 1804. 


The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at the State Normal School Building, PROVIDENCE. R. I., 


July 17th to August 3d (inclusive). 
The WESTERN SCHOOL will be held at the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 7th to 24th (inelusive). 
Courses of instruction include Vocal Music, Piano-Forte, Writing, and Physical Culture. New features 


of special interest aud practical value. 
Correspondence should be addressed to Mr. ROBERT FORESMAN, 262-964 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl.. 

Sec’y of the Western School: or to Mr. FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., New York, N. Y., Sec’y o 

Eastern School; or to Mr. ALBEKT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 
The next session of THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, and AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at AMHERST, MASS., from July 2 to August 10. 
For programs and particulars address 
Dr. L. SAuvEuR, Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass., or Prof. W. T. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst, Mass. 
N. B.—Dr Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of his educational works. 


- BUY NOW. 


apers 
Address PUBLISHER, 37 Wiest TENTH St., NEw YORK. 


Also write for combinations and lowest terms on other books, magazines, and papers. 


{| Leyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 


Bethlehem 
Asbury Park 
Niagara 
Thousand Islands 
Montreal 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read. 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, a, 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
i ency Holt & Co. American 


7] 
Re vs from 144 Tremovt 8t. to 
'23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, Quebec 


The publications of HENRY HouLT & Co.. Wm. R. The Saguenay 


KINS, E STEIGER & Co., M.D BERLITZ & Co, 

(London), GIN & So, We have arranged a number of 
, ete. -. Large assortment of Fore and Amer. m P 

ip the ancient and mosern languag: s.| delightful excursions for teachers 


iodicals. Reguiar importations 
and their friends, leading up to 


from the European book centres. 
HLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 

a and beyond the meetings of the 

American Institute and the 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the : : tans 
Chicago, 1808... National Educational Association, 
suited to almost any taste or 
purse, or limit of time. 


H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 1lthed. Cloth, $1.50. 
INGLES EN VBINTE LEOCIONES. Prologue by Don Emillo 
Send for full particulars to 
HOUGHTON & NASON, 


Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
306 Washington St., Boston. 


Off for Nova Scotia | 


AMPARO. Readivg book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English. 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4:hb edition. Spanish and English, 50 cts. 
5th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
DEPUES DB LA LLUVIA. 3ded anvot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 
MODELOS PARA VARTAS, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“Cortina Library.” Send 5 cts. for Catalogue of the 
largest s.ock of choice Spant-h books in theUnited States. 
bera! discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO... /FOUR WEEKS IN THE EVANGELINE COUNTRY 


For Only $55.00. 


A Delightful Outing for Teachers in a 
Romantic Region. 


— H 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERBSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s Hew te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


Party, under the personal guidance of the Associ- 
ate Editor of Zducation, will leave Boston July 38 
and return August 2’. Only $4 50 a day, incluc- 
ing everything. 

or further particulars address 
Fv. F. H. PALMER, 
560 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Altamonte, 


N. H. 


Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
felton’s Unrivalied Outline Taps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes. 


ae No cleaving up; no 
and rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 
Valuable for Summer Institute Work. 


Teachers’ HELP © Manuals. 


A first-class hotel in every respect. 
Centrally located. 
Good livery — excellent cuisine. 
One-half reduction in prices during the session 
of the American Institute. 
YU. J. HAPGOOD, Manager. 


RELIEF MAPS 
and MODELS. 


Send for descriptive price list. 


JUST COMPLETED, Relief Maps of Mas 
SACHUSETTS and NEW JERSEY, op smal) 
scale, fur schools. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


Minernlegy, Geology, Zoology. 


Anatomical Models, Send for 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. circular, 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 

612 17th St, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


American Woods. 


A Book on Woods, contain 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens. 
Send for circulars. 
R. B. BOUGH, 
Lewviille, N. 


erie $2 75 Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 
~ with plated steel whwels, le, 
and one team be: 
t 10 am benthandle. Made of best mate- 
W all ed, 000 Teachers 2\} = advance. 75,000 in use. We are the oldest and best known 
Wee. concern ofour kind, reliable and responsible. Reference 
E pee D\ furnished atany time. Make and sel! nothing but what we 
x Tuarantee tobe at the lowest fi 
prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE ill 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill 


During vacation or! 
permanently. 


Special Work 


WITH 


School Boards 
and Libraries 
For Teachers. 


BALCH BROS., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


Highest endorse. | 
ments of our fore.-| 
most educators. 


Exceptional induce- 
ments, 


liable.and for 3 years. Shi 


on l0days’ trial, FREIGH AID; no momey required ia 


To send name, full address, and school, on postal 
card, and request in return full details of the 


Prize Competition. $50 in Gold 


will be paid for the best descriptive article abouta 
trip to the Kennebec River or Boothbay Harbor 
written by a Massachusetts teacher. 


Address 


Ores, Nickel, Uobalt, Lead, Zine, Antimonial 

Silver, Bauxite, &4c. Abandoned mines will re- 

ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFELD FUR. 
NACE & REFINING CO., Newport. Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and Contractors. 
Al’ questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 

methods of treatment readily and conclusively 
solved Why experiment when you can have 
a certainty ft 


HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISE 
W please mention this Journal, 


[) of Silver, Gold and Copper 


GEORGE C. HILLS, 
G. P. A. Kennebec Steamboat Co., 
Lincoln Wharf, Boston. 


OORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
Edited by SEyYMouR Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over five hundred 
exercises adapted to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 

Edited by SEYMOUR EaTon. ineteenth thousaud. A complete course of instruc: 
tion in social and business correspondence, with a large variety of forms and 
exercises, 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
By W, V. WriGut, B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in 
practical measurements, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thousand, Contains over 800 exercises 
and problems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Carpet, B.A. Tenth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises an¢ 
problems, with Answers. 


6. One Hundred Lessons in Composition. , 
By W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and '$ 
one of the most valuable works on Composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8, 40 Friday Afternoons. 
By Seymour Eaton and F. A. BLANCHARD. It is a novel book on a novel pla”. 
po a ” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of 

schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. “rr 
By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this 
Mavual. It is a book of Zxercises—not ordinary questions—such as will 
require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. It is adapted 
to all grades, and to the best American text books. Such a book has long bee® 

needed in our schools. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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